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AN AUTHOR & JOURNALIST editor recently was re- 
quested to pay an additional amount on his 1930 
income tax return and, having investigated the situa- 
tion, did so. He had reported all writing income as 
“earned.” The treasury department requested a divi- 
sion of writing income on the basis of what had been 
done on order, and what had been done first, then 
sold. All the latter income, the gov- 
ernment representative claimed, was 
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of literary work which the income tax ruling penal- 
izes and discourages is that which, fundamentally, 
most needs to be encouraged by government. 

And if the unordered article which a writer suc- 
ceeds in selling is subject to added tax, how about 
the articles done on speculation which are not sold? 
To be consistent, why shouldn’t the government allow 
the writer to claim a deduction for loss sustained on 
such? 

In the case of the articles upon which THE 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST editor paid additional tax, 
the majority were sold to editors who gladly would 
have given the writer, in advance of work, a con- 
tinuing order for service, subject to rejection on any 
ground. And such a continuing order certainly would 
have qualified the payments for earned income. 
There’s a thought for you. 


Ep Bop1n, president of the New York Chapter of the 
American Fiction guild, is hopeful of obtaining leg- 
islation which will lift the heavy burden of first-class 
postage rates from the overtaxed shoulders of writ- 
ing men and women. He has obtained a promise 
from Congressman Charles A. Eaton of the Fifth 
District of New Jersey, to sponsor a bill in congress 
providing that typewritten manuscripts, when not ac- 
companied by correspondence and when enclosed in 
unsealed envelopes, will take the printed matter rate 
of postage. 


WrITERS have good reason to know that the number 
of manuscripts purchased and the prices paid for 
them have decidedly fallen off. In a general way 
they realize that this is due to the depression, and 
that the same factor has affected all lines of endeavor. 
A more graphic understanding of what has occurred 
in the publishing field is available to advertising men 
through Printers’ Ink, the trade journal of that in- 
dustry. The following illuminating excerpts from a 
table comparing the number of agate lines of adver- 
tising carried by magazines in their December issues 
of the past four years are taken from the December 
8th issue of Printers’ Ink: 


“unearned.” 

The Authors’ League of America, 
queried in the situation, declared that 
the Federal worker's interpretation 
stood; that the League had fought 
the point and been overruled several 
years ago. 

An article on the income tax pub- 
lished in the February, 1931, issue 
of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
prepared with the aid of an income 
tax government worker, presented the 
inference that all writing income ex- 
cept in the case of book royalties 
when book had not been written on 
contract, was earned income and sub- 
ject to the deduction therefor. 

Despite the more specific informa- 
tion now at hand, THE AUTHOR & 
JourNa.ist feels that the ruling is 
fundamentally unjust. Whether an 
order for writing service is received 
before or after the work is done does 
not affect the essential fact, which is 
that the writer is a professional 
worker, not a manufacturer. The type 


1932 1931 1930 1929 

MONTHLIES Lines Lines Lines Lines 
Town & Country 57,590 79,058 112,800 
vanity fer 7 33,294 50,957 75,535 
Cosmopolitan 55 20,223 34,382 38,626 
Forbes 8 18,547 27,972 45,789 
American Magazine 17,192 22,099 32,069 35,104 
Popular Mechanics 15,848 21,742 26,656 40,544 
Harper’ s “ence 14,644 22,792 27,300 35,224 
13,831 25,480 28,635 30,870 
Atlantic Monthly 11,686 18,795 24,236 32,397 
American Boy 10,632 13,489 22,677 32,230 
Scribner’s . 10,605 11,043 18,998 19,148 
Forum 8,580 11,232 13,299 20,878 
Field & Stream ......... 9,937 13,013 16,731 
True Detective Mysteries peaedecs 3,7 8,383 15,218 14,907 
Better Homes & Gardens........... 7,452 8,413 10,568 15,663 
American Mercury .................---- 4,332 7,396 8,227 13,618 
Vogue 51,262 76,058 83,259 120,015 
Harper's 53,790 67,595 83,973 
Ladies’ Home Journal 42,972 52,477 59,901 77,180 
Good Housekeeping ...-..-..-. . 36,104 45,431 57,594 66,272 
Woman’s Home Companion....... 34,607 35,826 45,259 51,807 
McCall’s 34,421 38,281 36,780 44,580 
Delineator 23,658 21,494 29,180 29,130 
True Stor . 23,941 23,503 25,775 27,307 
Pictorial Review ~.................... 13,207 20,600 26,248 29,676 

WEEKLIES (4 November Issues) 

Saturday Evening Post 110,843 170,283 272,287 379,533 
73,680 91,347 135,550 171,732 
Colher’s a 53,312 73,248 112,214 113,565 
29,806 31,434 58,971 87,278 
22,052 20,855 46,140 51,553 

Total of 66 Magazines...........1,251,586 1,666,311 2,261,298 2,881,604 
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A LETTER FROM 


THE EDITOR 


.. . By LEMUEL DE BRA 


My Dear Percival: 


So you have a letter from the editor! And 
you're all burned up about it. You think the 
editor is an ignoramus and that he wouldn't 
know a good story even if it bit him in the 
neck! Well, you may be right, at that! 

But the chances are, you’re wrong. Besides, 
this here thing the editor has done writ you— 
boy, that’s tame! Your editor is an amateur 
when it comes to throwing the epistolary vit- 
riol. Take a look at this dainty bit an editor 
brought forth the other day: 


“Your story failed to win a check. The thing is 
slow getting under way, the plot is weak, and there 
is no real suspense. We did not think the characters 
seemed real, and the hero, especially, is pretty dumb.” 


Wow! Ain’t dat sumpin’! Apparently the 

«4 and the typing were fair. Or perhaps 
y that time the poor editor just gave up. 

And that letter, take notice, was not sent to 
a struggling beginner! It was written to a 
hard-boiled professional who's been struggling 
for twenty years, a man who has sold everything 
from two-line jokes to 80,000-word novels,— 
more than two hundred fiction stories to various 
magazines here and in England. 

So, Percy, don’t get all hot and bothered 
about this one letter. You'll get lots of them. 
All kinds of editors write all sorts of letters. 

And, whether you’ve sold one story or one 
hundred, what you get out of an editor’s let- 
ter depends on what you put into it! 

Oh, sure, a lot depends on the editor! The 
youthful and Ape am editor may write 
you a lot of half-baked nonsense he’s picked up 
by skimming through a few books on “How to 
Write Stories’; on the other hand, he may 
bring to his work a new viewpoint and a fresh 
enthusiasm that may help you put life and 
power into stories that have become dull and 
commonplace because you fell into a routine 
way of working. 

Likewise, the old, five-minute-egg editor 
may hand you a lot of advice that is worthless, 
if not actually pernicious, because it represents 


Mr. De Bra is a prolific writer of action 
fiction. His short-stories, novelettes, and 
serials have appeared in Adventure, Blue 
Book, Short Stories, Detective Story, De- 
tective Fiction Weekly, and numerous 
other magazines. 


his own stereotyped idea of how a story should 
be written; or his letter, which at first appears 
like so much mud-slinging, may contain, be- 
neath the mud, nuggets of gold. 

So, Percy, it’s up to you! Don't let the edi- 
tor’s letter stampede you; neither let it move 
you to scorn. So long as you write, you'll get 
letters from the editor—if you’re lucky. The 
sooner you begin to take the right attitude to- 
ward them, the more you will get out of them. 


4. 
@ No doubt you've been told that when the 
editor writes you a sharp letter of criticism 
you should smother your rage and never, oh, 
never, sass him back. That may be good man- 
ners, but it’s darned poor psychology. When 
the letter from the editor gets under your skin, 
get back at him—+right then! Sit right down 
and write him in searing words and sizzling 
phrases that you think he’s a nincompoop or 
worse and that his dirty rag ain’t good enough 
for your stories to be seen in! Tell him all 
about who you are, who your folks are, how 
you wrote stories for the high-school paper, 
and wind up by informing him that you don’t 
give a tinker’s damn for him and that if he’s 
got a sister you wouldn’t even like her. Sign 
your name in full, fold the letter neatly; and 
then— 

Burn it! 

Then, with that venom off your chest, con- 
tinue whatever work you were doing when the 
letter from the editor dropped in. Never let 
it spoil the day. 

Later, with the deck clear, pick up the edi- 
tor’s letter and see what it’s all about. First, 
itemize his various points. Like this: 

1. Slow getting started. 
2. Plot weak. 
3. No real suspense, etc. 

Then get out the rejected story and go at it. 
Forget that you wrote it. Make yourself be- 
lieve that you are an editor at one thousand dol- 
lars per month and that if you buy this story 
and it proves to be the bunk you'll get the gate. 
All right; let’s see! 
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Omigosh! Did I really write this conglom- 
eration of indigestible junk? Here I am at 
the middle of page three, the sheriff is still 
explaining, nobody has done anything, the 
story hasn’t moved an inch, and I don’t know 
yet what it’s about! Whew! This won't do 
a-tall! 

Take this long paragraph, f'rinstance: it’s 
tiresome, confuses the reader, yet contains nec- 
essary information. But it should be sprinkled 
in sparingly after the story gets under way. 

So you turn to your typewriter. You drop 
down to the third paragraph, put a little more 
punch in it, and you have a cracking good open- 
ing. Then you're off! By the time you've 
written a few pages you're all steamed up. 
You're ready to pat the editor on the back— 
and show him that you can make this story 
so darned good he'll be afraid to reject it! 


But right here, Percy, a word of warning! 
Editors are sometimes wrong. They are, as 
has often been remarked, human. The great 
Ray Long recently published a book in which 
he admitted that he had made mistakes in re- 
jecting stories that afterward became famous, 
and which he now wishes he had accepted. 
Therefore— 

Even though the person who criticizes your 
story be the world’s greatest editor, unless you 
can see his criticism, and agree with it fully, 
shun it as you would poison! Whether or not 
the editor is right, unless you believe he is 
right, and can go at the revision with enthusi- 
asm, leave it alone. Try the story, unchanged, 
on another editor and see what happens. 


Another thing! The letter may not be from 
the editor! Some years ago I sent a story to 
Short Stories. It came bouncing back—“wholly 
unsuited,” etc. I sold the story to Blue Book— 
and Harry Maule, on his vacation, picked up 
Blue Book and read the story his associate had 
rejected. He wrote me that it was the sort he 
wanted and chided me for not sending it to 
him! Every writer has those experiences. As- 
sociate editors do their best, but it’s darned 
hard for any person to do another's thinking 
all the time. So, even though the letter ap- 
pears to be from the editor, you might sell that 
story, unchanged, to his magazine later. 

I once played Frank Blackwell, of Detective 
Story Magazine, a shabby trick. He was kind 
enough to tell me just what he thought of a 
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novelette I sent him. His letter hit me just 
right. I saw where I could vastly improve the 
story by rewriting the first three chapters and 
condensing them to only one. I did it, and 
then sent the revised story to a market paying 
me twice what Blackwell was paying—and sold 
it! Verily, thar’s gold in them letters—some- 
times! 

A chap I know wrote for five years, never 
changed a line for any editor, and sold every- 
thing. He worked with Harriman of Blue 
Book, Bob Davis of Munsey’s, and the late 
MacLean of Popular. Of course, he wrote 
everything with painstaking care. If Harti- 
man didn’t like that particular yarn, one of 
the others did. If Bob Davis spurned the thing 
in his characteristically blunt manner, MacLean 
bought it. And so the game went merrily on. 

Those editors, you will note, knew their 
business. They were topnotchers in their line. 
Yet the stories they did not like, and criticized, 
sometimes in great detail—especially in the case 
of Bob Davis—always sold, ‘nchanged. What 
does that prove? It proves this: that the let- 
ter from the editor expresses that particular edi- 
tor’s reaction to your story—and no more. 


@ AND as you go along you will find that the 
older and more experienced the editor, the less 
likely he is to write you long letters of criticism. 
It’s the younger lads who do that. They mean 
well, but Percy, be careful! Nothing will ut- 
terly ruin you so quickly as to try to write to 
another man’s formula. Even the editor who 
tells you just how to do it will hold his nose 
when he sees what you have done. In this pro- 
fession of writing, you have to be yourself. 
Take the editor’s advice with silent courtesy, 
thank him—then forget him and write the story 
as you feel it. 

Finally, Percy, preserve every letter you get 
from an editor. Remember, editors do not 
waste their time, their steno’s time, and their 
firm’s paper and postage, picking spots in rot- 
ten prunes. The editor may be dead wrong 
in everything he has written about your story; 
but he believes you are worth encouraging, and 
he has gone out of his way to help you. Thank 
him for that, and make the most of it. In 
later years his letter may give you an amused 
chuckle; but, also, if you are worth the game, 
it will warm your heart with a feeling of deep 
gratitude. Ho toy! 


vvv 


Tomorrow is another day, 
The lazy scribe will say; 
Not realizing that his pay 
Is another day away. 


—CHARLES MARLO. 
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GREETING CARD WRITING 


AND SELLING 


. . « By DORIS WILDER 


I.—THE BusINEss ASPECT 


you can say what 
the other fellow 
wants to say, better 
' than he can say it 
himself, and if you 
have a knack for 
rhyming, you can 
write salable verses 
for greeting cards. 

You won't be- 
come famous doing 
it, but you'll be in 
the good anony- 
mous company of 
many persons 
whose names ap- 
pear “in our best 
magazines.” 

You'll discover much about human nature 
and popular appeal. You'll improve your Iit- 
erary style by learning how to be concise, clear, 
and interesting. You'll be keeping your wits as 
sharp as the pencils you'll need. And you'll 
make some delightful contacts. 

Jingling phrases won’t crowd your pocket- 
book with jingling coins. However, it is per- 
fectly possible, by working only part time at 
it, to cash greetings for all the meal-tickets one 
unencumbered person could possibly want! I 
know, for I have proved it through two com- 
plete years. 

And while the wolf at the door is appeased 
with greeting-card checks, you can devote your- 
self to the Great American Novel or any other 
form of literary experimentation which lures 

ou. 

‘ As a writer of greetings, you are not depend- 
ent on anyone else for your material. There 
is no one to interview. You don’t have to as- 
semble photographs. There is no reference 
work to be done. A greeting is just a group 
of metrical feet, and the feet are in your head! 

You can dash off salable bits any time, any- 
where. Thus, one afternoon while I sat cook- 
ing a finger-wave in a beauty-shop hair-dryer, 
I jotted into the little notebook which always 
goes where I go, ten ideas for humorous birth- 
day cards. Within a week I had a check for 
$20 for them. I find street-car riding very 


‘ 


Doris Wilder 


Miss Wilder is an experienced newspaper 
woman, author of magazine stories and 
articles and has been signally successful 
in Greeting Card work. 


stimulating to the rhyming faculty. I’ve writ- 
ten many a subsequently sold quatrain on the 
back of a bridge score sheet during my time out 
as dummy. Waiting for a delayed friend, or 
for a lecture to begin, need never be unprofit- 
able to the “greeter.” 

Most of the greeting-card companies pay 50 
cents a line for verses, on acceptance. I have 
received as high as $10 for a six-line verse, and 
several times a rate of $1 a line, or better. 
Very often a double rate will be paid for a 
greeting with a crude design from which the 
company artist can work. Ideas for novelties 
pay from $1 to $5 apiece. Some companies 
pay only 25 cents a line. Once I sold a large 
number of greetings which I had been unable 
to place elsewhere to a small firm which paid 
only 25 cents a verse! I have received as high 
as $28 in a single day’s mail. 

It does not pay to write greetings in a desul- 
tory sort of way. I dangled my bait under the 
nose of one editor weekly for a year without 
getting even a nibble. Then, suddenly, I re- 
ceived a check for $20, and I have been selling 
to her quite consistently ever since. 

Greeting-card writing has a highly specialized 
technique which must be learned if you are to 
be successful. Material must be “slanted” to 
meet editorial policies which differ just as those 
of magazines do. Some companies buy only 
during a limited period each year. Others buy 
the year around, but wish to review Christmas 
material during certain months, Valentine and 
Easter material during certain other months, and 
greetings for “everyday” occasions during still 
other set seasons. 

Greeting-card editors are wonderful folks. 
If (and the “if” is important) they find that 
you are anxious to learn how to please them, 
and that you can and will send them consist- 
ently good material with some regularity, they 
will take the trouble to train you to write what 
they want. They will send you printed instruc- 
tion sheets, and from time to time letters con- 
taining additional suggestions. They will keep 
you informed as to the type of material they are 
interested in seeing at a particular time. They 
will pencil criticisms on manuscripts which they 
return to you. And they will not only encour- 
age you to keep on trying, and commend your 
successful efforts, but will pay extra for work 
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This “‘general’’ Christmas verse was bought by 
the Dreyfuss Art Company: 
It’s Merry Christmas time again, 
And wishes, old and new, 
Mingle with the happy thoughts 
Which always go to you! 


Owen sent a check for this expression of sym- 
pathy: 


Just to tell you that your sorrow 
Is being shared, and say 

That the warmest 

Goes out to you today! 


The Henderson Lithographing Co. liked this 
greeting: 
May your wedding anniversary 
Be as happy for you two 
As the day when you repeated 
Those important words, “I do!” 


that they especially like. Some of the com- 
panies even pay bonuses for the greetings that 
have the largest sale during a year. 

Editors request contributors to send only a 
few verses at a time, but to send offerings 
often—twice a week, or even every day. 

I send my verses out in sets of ten, all of the 
same variety; that is, ten greetings for Christ- 
mas, ten for Easter, ten for ‘everyday’ occa- 
sions, etc. Each verse is typewritten separately 
on a third of a standard letter sheet, 81/x11, 
with my name and address in the upper left- 
hand corner, and an identifying number in the 
upper right-hand corner. Set One, for in- 
stance, comprises ten Christmas verses, num- 
bered 1-1, 1-2, 1-3, 1-4, etc. Recently, I wrote 
verse 113-10. Editors frequently buy verses by 
number, so that some such system is essential. 
Thus you may get a letter saying, “We are re- 
taining verses 85-2, 46-1, 105-9, 28-3, and 10-6, 
for further consideration, but are returning the 
rest of your manuscript herewith.” 

My verses go to the editor in a No. 8 en- 
velope, with a folded, self-addressed stamped 
envelope enclosed for their return. You can 
buy these envelopes at the wholesale window 
of the post-office. Tell the clerk to give you 
the standard weight. I have found that use 
of the better grade envelope, or of a No. 9 
for the outgoing envelope, may make the post- 
age on a set over 3 cents. 

Each set of carbon copies is filed in an en- 
velope on the outside of which is the record of 
its adventures. Thus: 

SET 3—EVERYDAY (1 get well, 2 enjoy-trips, 1 
wed. wishes, 1 gen. congrat., 3 bdys., 1 please- 
write, 1 shwr. invit.) 


Gibson, Jan. 17-Jan. 27, '32. “Small sale. Over- 
stocked with same ideas. Try again.” 

Henderson, Jan. 28-Feb. 17, $4 (8 lines). 
McNicol, Feb. 18-March 12. 

Rust Craft, March 12-March 21. Holding 3-3, 
3-10 for further consid. Returned March 24. 
Stanley, March 25-April 2. 

Bromfield, April 4-April 11. 

Hall, April 12-April 28, $2. 

Keating, May 11-May 28, $2. 


. 
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Whenever a verse is sold from a set, the 
purchase price is recorded on the face of the 
carbon copy and it is removed to a sales-file en- 
velope. A carbon copy may have quite a his- 
tory on its face before it reaches this final Nir- 
vana. Thus, for verse 3-3: ‘‘Put in set 3, Feb- 
ruary 18, ’32, to replace one bought by Hen- 
derson. Held by Rust March 21, but returned 
March 24. Bought by Davis May 10, °32, 
for $2.” 

The outsides of the sales-file envelopes show 
the amounts of sales to the various companies 
month by month, each check being recorded in 
the order of the date on which it is received. 

This bookkeeping sounds complicated, but 
in practice it is quite simple and it really is very 
essential. I can easily look up at any time just 
where a particular set of verses, or any one 
verse, for that matter, has been submitted, and 
where it is now, how much cash a certain set 
has netted, whether sales from month to month 
or year to year have diminished or increased, 
how long a batch has been away from home, 
whether any verses are missing, etc. 

I send my verses to successive companies in 
the order of the amounts of money they have 
paid me, keeping a record on a convenient card 
at the back of my address catalogue. Thus, 
sometimes a company which pays only 25 cents 
a line is given choice of a new set, in prefer- 
ence to a company which pays 50 cents a line, 
because the former has purchased more than 
twice the number of verses that the latter has. 
After the companies to which I have previously 
sold greetings have had a chance to review a 
set of verses, I send it to markets to which I 
have not sold, or use it to test out possible 
markets. Meanwhile, of course, some of the 
original verses have been sold and replaced with 
new ones, and the set may have been improved 
two or three times by the discard of “duds” 
and by rewrites, revisions, or deletions. It 
may, thus, at the end of a year be virtually a 
new set, and, after careful renovation, be ready 
to start down the list again. 

I have sold greeting-card sentiments to 32 
different companies, and have many others on 


Rust Craft paid double the usual rate for this 
“friendly” valentine, because of the “real idea” it 


contains: 
TO MY VALENTINE 
So many of my yesterdays 
Were bright because of you, 
That you'll bring happiness, I know, 
To my tomorrows too! 


As an example of the "sentimental and dainty” 
type of valentine let me quote this, which found 
a home with Bromfield: 


Dear Valentine— 
You love ME some, 
And I’ll love YOU some; 
Then we'll be 
A loving twosome! 


| | 
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a list of potential markets. Each company has 
a card in my index-file. On the face of this 
card is the company’s name and address, and 
general information concerning it, such as the 
editor’s name, the rate and manner of pay- 
ment, the types of material bought, the buying 
seasons, etc. On the back of the card, I jot 
down dated information relative to current 
needs. 

It is said that nearly a billion greeting cards 
are manufactured each year. These are sold 
to the public by some 30,000 dealers. There 
are supposed to be around 791 firms engaged 
in the making of cards, but from the writer's 
standpoint there are probably not more than a 
hundred actual buyers of material. 

The depression has affected the greeting-card 
writing business, of course. Competition is 
keener than ever before. Many manufacturers 
have not been buying sentiments at all. Others 
have been selecting only work of exceptional 
quality. But there is always somewhere a mar- 
ket for the greeting which says the same old 
thing, simply, in a new and attractive way, bet- 
ter than it has ever been said before. 


II.—THE TECHNIQUE 


@ THE technique of the greeting-card verse is 
as exacting as that of the short-story. You 
cannot expect to dash off four lines in which 
you rhyme “Christmas cheer” and ‘‘glad New 
Year” and have a check for $2 by return mail. 
Or, if you succeed in selling such an off-hand 
effort, it will be because you have inadvertently 
carried out the technical requirements. 

A successful sentiment is like a short-story in 
that it must have one central idea, and one 
only, interestingly introduced, and built up to a 
climax. It is unlike a short story, because there 
must be no “villain” or “menace.” Even in a 
verse extending sympathy to one who has been 
bereaved of a loved one you must not say: 
“Your sky today is dark and cloudy, but may 
the sun shine on you tomorrow!” The “happy 
ending”—yes, but also a happy beginning, and 
a happy middle! 


Ideas for novelties are wanted by many com- 
panies. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., designed a percolator “‘cut- 
out,” at my suggestion. The outside of the folder 
bears the legend, “Still percolating the same good 
wishes.” On the inside of the folder are the 
a “A Merry Christmas and A Happy New 

ear 


Another of my novelties in the Hall line is a 
folder representing a deal of bridge cards, mostly 
“honors” of course. The greeting inside reads: 

“Here’s wishing you a very MERRY CHRIST- 
MAS followed by twelve months of good luck and 


cheer! 
“And that’s a GOOD DEAL if I do say so my- 
self!’” 4 
Owen Card Publishing Co. bought this one: 


As the tamale murmured coyly, 
DON’T YOU THINK I’M PRETTY HOT? 


A dainty little folder issued by Henderson shows 
a baby piloting an airplane. On the outside is the 
title: ‘“‘We’re Heir-Minded Now.” 

Inside, the announcement (with blanks to be 
filled in by parents) reads: 

Name of Plane: 

Landed Here: 

Freight: Ibs 
Reception Committee 


Location of Hangar 


A “humorous” valentine, sold to Hall Bros., 
runs: 


Yo’ isn’t snow, 

An’ yo’ isn’t ice: 
Yo’s jes’ ice-cream, 
Cold, but nice! 


Greeting-card material is divided into two 
classes: Seasonal and Everyday. 

The seasonal greetings are for Christmas, 
New Year, Easter, Valentine’s Day, St. Patrick’s 
Day, Mother's Day, Father’s Day, Graduation, 
Hallowe'en, and Thanksgiving. I have even 
been asked for sentiments for Memorial Day, 
Fourth of July, and Armistice Day! The mar- 
ket for the minor holidays, however, is so lim- 
ited that it does not pay to write verses for 
them, except upon special request. It is very 
ditficult to sell Hallowe'en greetings (although 
I have received checks for two or three). Clever 
invitations to Hallowe'en parties are more 
easily placed. 

Some companies buy only seasonal greetings 
of a general kind such as could be appropriate- 
ly sent by one or more persons to one or more 
persons. This type of sentiment naturally has 
the largest sale, as it can be used for cards en- 
graved with the sender’s name to go to a mis- 
cellaneous list of relatives, friends, and ac- 
quaintances, singly and in groups. Other com- 
panies also require greetings specifically ad- 
dressed to relatives, old friends, new friends, 
clergymen, teachers, doctors, dentists, etc. I 
once had a request for holiday greetings ap- 
propriate to be sent to the customers and busi- 
ness associates of a coal company, a real es- 
tate dealer, a bank, a department store, and a 
business college. Another time I was asked to 
submit a Christmas greeting designed to go to 
a nun. 

A few religious sentiments, and a few greet- 
ings intended primarily for children to send 
and receive are wanted. There is quite a mar- 
ket for humorous greetings, and for novelties. 
Containers for money, cards to enclose with 
gifts, greeting-acknowledgments, etc., may also 
have a seasonal character. 

Heading the list for Everyday cards is the 
birthday greeting. This, too, may be general, 
or it may be addressed to some particular type 
of person. Humorous verses are in great de- 
mand, but the humor must be good-natured. 
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I sold this verse to Hall Bros.: 


' Mother’s Day wishes 

or every joy known 

To the mother I love 
Best of any—My Own! 


A birthday novelty used by The Bromfield Pub- 
lishers shows a_ horse-drawn loaded hay-wagon 
(cut-out). The load of hay lifts up so that the 
verse may be read: 


Wish upon this load of hay, 

Then quickly throw the card away, 
For that, you see, is the way to do 
To make my friendly wish come true. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


Some special titles, such as, “Your Sixth Birth- 
day,” “Your Teen Age Birthday,” “Your 
Christmas Birthday,” “Our Mutual Birthday,” 
“Across the Miles,” and “Autumn of Life,” 
are needed. Then there are the greetings for 
an uncertain date, and for a date that has al- 
ready passed. 

Other Everyday greetings concern themselves 
with such subjects as: Convalescent, Wedding 
Anniversary, Thank You, Gift Enclosure, Birth 
Announcement, Birth Congratulation, Sympa- 
thy, Condolence, Religious, Book Mark, Suc- 
cess in New Venture, Vacation, We've Moved, 
Engagement, Mother, Friendship, Sympathy 
Acknowledgment, Invitations, Sweetheart, Your 
New Home, and Why Don’t You Write? 

Four-line verses are preferred, but verses of 
two, six, and eight lines are often used. Once, 
and once only, I sold a ten-line verse. Short 
sentiments may be expressed in prose. Each 
line should be as short as possible. In an eight- 
line verse, the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth 
lines usually should be shorter than the first, 
third, fifth and seventh. Never say in eight 
lines what can just as well be said in four, and 
never say in four what can be said in two. In 
any verse, the lines which rhyme should be of 
a similar length, so as not to give an unbal- 
anced effect in print. 

The best way to find out what is wanted is 
to haunt the shops where greeting cards are 
sold. Fashions change from season to season. 
Flowery sentimentalities sprinkled with poetic 
words such as “thee,” “thou,” “ere,” and 
“twixt’’ used to be in favor. Try to sell one 
now! Run-on lines; inverted subjects and 
verbs, nouns and modifiers, and exaggerated 
flattery, are out. On the other hand, there 
seems to be a reaction from the almost crude 
brusqueness of not so long ago. Warm, gen- 
uine sentiment is welcomed. 


} From letters of instruction, suggestion, and 
criticism, received from editors, I have drawn 
up the following list of questions by which the 
salability of any given verse can, to a certain 
extent, be judged: 


The Author & Journalist 


Does the verse present one “real” idea, and one 
only? (By “real” I mean ‘“‘worth expressing.”’) 

Can this idea be easily grasped in a hurried read- 
ing? (There must be nothing ambiguous or diffi- 
cult. Busy editors, salesman, and dealers have to 
make their selections from thousands of offerings. 
They won’t stop to “figure out” a meaning, even if 
the retail customer would.) 

Is the message direct? (With few exceptions all 
the verses I have sold contain either the word “you” 
or the word “your” or both.) 

Is the language in which it is expressed simple? 
(Avoid big words. “Speak” just as you would in a 
personal letter, only in rhyme. Avoid a stilted or 
pretentious style. Don’t use foreign words or 
phrases, or scientific terms.) 

Is this idea ‘‘new” in its form of expression as far 
as you know? (Don’t plagiarize. Some of the com- 
panies require signed vouchers of originality.) 

Is it sufficiently unusual? Would it be improved 
by an element of surprise? A twist of humor? (You 
cannot afford to be trite. Every mail brings an edi- 
tor dozens of ordinary ideas expressed in an ordinary 
way. His files are stuffed full of them. He, him- 
self, could write others of the same kind more easily 
and at less expense than he can make out a check 
for yours.) 

Are any of the phrases hackneyed ? 

Are the words, rhythm, and rhyme in harmony with 
the thought expressed? 

Is the verse too slangy, or is the slang likely to 
wear out before the card can go on sale? (Allow 
from one to two years.) 

Is the dialect, if any, too difficult? 

Are there any localisms? 

Is there a unity of mood? (Don’t mix “sincere 
good wishes” with a joke.) 

Can the greeting be used by persons of both sexes 
in all classes, ages, and walks of life? (The ap- 
peal must be “universal.”’) 

Can it be used by a group of senders as well as 
by an individual? (Avoid, whenever possible, using 
the words, “I,” “me,” “mine,” “we,” “us,” “ours,” 
and “our.” These are too limiting.) 

Is the greeting too effusive, or too extravagant in 
expression? (Don’t say that a million good wishes 
would not be enough to convey your feeling!) 

Too sentimental? (Avoid words such as “love,” 
“darling,” “dearest,” “‘kiss,” etc.) 

Is the effect sincere? (This question summarizes 
the point at issue in the preceding two.) 

Does it contain a wish? (A _ greeting must 
““greet.”’) 


Mrs. Ethel W. Beach, editor of The Bromfield 
Publishers, expressed a particular liking for this 
“family” verse: 


There are sisters and sisters, 
But I’ve never known 

A sister more dear than 
The one who’s my own, 
And so, Happy Birthday! 
And let me just add 

That a sister like you 
Would make anyone glad! 


A “general” Easter verse chosen by Jessie H. 
McNicol reads: 
A potted yellow daffodil 
Blooming on a window sill 
Is not a bit more bright and gay 
Than this wish for Easter Day: 
MAY YOU BE HAPPY! 
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Is the verse “peppy”? 

Is it entirely happy? 
not wanted.) 

Is it in the spirit of the modern age? 

Does it create an effect of spontaneous good will 
and thoughtfulness? (A greeting should never give 
ns impression that someone “‘felt obligated” to send 
it. 

Will the idea catch the eye and the imagination? 

Is it adapted to illustration? 

Will it in any way offend good taste or discre- 
tion? 

Are the rhymes perfect? 

Is thought anywhere sacrificed for the sake of a 
rhyme? 

Is the verse grammatically correct? 

Does each line contain something of interest to the 
reader ? 

Does the thought flow smoothly from one line to 
the next? 

Does the verse as a whole read smoothly? 

Does the last line contain the climax to the mes- 
sage? 

Will your idea be too difficult or too expensive 
from a manufacturing standpoint? (This applies 
particularly to ideas for cut-outs and mechanical 
novelties. ) 

If you were “shopping,” would you select this 
greeting to send to someone you know? 

Will it, truly, in the words of The Greeting Card 
Association, “Scatter Sunshine’? 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
(Gleaned from experience and editorial letters) 


(Pessimism and cynicism are 


Recopy all the verses that are wrinkled or dam- 
aged in any way. 

Advice doesn’t sell in any sort of greeting unless 
very clever and humorous. 

Verse should not depend on the caption to in- 
troduce the thought. It should be complete in it- 
self. The caption should merely express the spirit 
of the verse. A clever caption is a boon to all edi- 
tors. 

“Couldn’t you possibly forget those ‘handshakes’ 
for awhile? We've had so many ‘handshakes across 
the miles’ that we feel like the President of these 
United States after the annual New Year reception 
at the White House! And we've been ‘patted on 
the back’ so many times that we’ve had a tooth 
loosened !” 

“Wouldn’t you like to stop wandering down ‘mem- 
ory trails’ and ‘friendly lanes’ and ‘little roads’ for 
awhile?” 


Ideas which can be used for making greeti 
to be sent to children are in demand, especially 
for Birthday, Illness, Valentine, and Easter Cards. 
This one will be found in the Bromfield line: 


“Quack! Quack!” says this little duck: 
“Happy Easter!’”’ and “Good Luck!” 


“Humor” in Christmas verses is not hard to 
sell. This one was selected by The Keating Com- 
pany: 

Just the doggiest wish— 
It’s this, nothing less: 
May your Christmas day be 
A howling success! 
(To be illustrated with dog howling.) 


This person-to-person birthday verse for -general 
use sold to the Dreyfuss Art 
I’m glad it’s your birthday, 
Because it’s a time 
When an everyday wish 
Can be put into rhyme: 
“May you be happy!” 
And, remember, it goes 
For all of the year, 
From beginning to close! 


Rust Craft bought this suggestion for a con- 
valescence novelty: 


Needle, thread, scissors, 
And thimble, I’m sending, 
And with them the wish 
You soon will be mending! 


A verse which Hall Bros. is to publish reads: 


Glad wishes are accompanying 
Congratulations due 

Because you’re being graduated! 
Good Luck! and Good for You! 


A Christmas “special” which landed with Rust 


Craft reads: 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
TO MY BOY FRIEND! 


Going here and there with you 
Has been just heaps of fun; 


That’s what makes this Christmas wish 
An extra friendly one! 


“Don’t, please, write so many greetings that have 
a very small sale, such as ‘We Have Moved,’ ‘Why 
Don't You Write?” ‘The Twins’ Birthday,’ “Miss- 
ing You,’ ‘Have a Good Time on Your Trip,’ ‘Gift 
Cards,’ ‘Thank You Cards,’ etc. One of these in 
each envelope on the editorial desk in one day makes 
about sixteen times more than we need.” 

(With a returned set)—‘‘These verses are much 
too clever. They require too close attention in read- 
ing.” 

Christmas greetings should not mention Christmas 
snow, sleigh-bells, etc. Even Santa Claus doesn’t 
sell well except in humorous cards. 

Avoid, if possible, rhyming “cheer” and “year.” 
The verse in which this is done is almost always 
trite. 

Easter greetings should not mention spring 
weather, birds, bees, and flowers. Mr. John J. Pub- 
lic and his wife don’t like so many “blue skies” and 
“running brooks” and “Easter hats” in Easter verses. 
They feel there is enough real meaning in Easter it- 
self without having to fall back on Nature to help 
it out. They don’t like verses that are too religious 
either—just warm greetings with the Easter spirit. 

Cupid is not a popular subject for Valentines. 

In Valentine day we have the only time in the 
year when we can forget wishes and send really sin- 
cere sentiment mixed with a little clever compliment 
now and then: the one chance in the year when it’s 
quite proper and fitting to send someone a little 
card saying “I like you (or “I Love You” if you are 
a daring soul!) 

The graduation verses selling best are those ex- 
pressing wishes for future happiness. Leave out the 

‘career’ idea, for all girls do not take up a busi- 
ness or professional life, and the greatest percentage 
of greetings goes to the feminine sex. Simply- 
worded prose greetings are good. The call for hu- 
morous lines is increasing daily. 

A humorous slant on life has an appeal on a 
birthday. 

Expressions of sympathy and condolence should not 
be mournful, gloomy, sorrowful, etc. Avoid being 
“preachy.” Remember that “dark clouds,” “gray 
skies,” ‘“‘rainbows,” etc., are worn-out. Warm sin- 
cerity should be the keynote of the sympathy verse. 

“We find verses for children difficult to get—suit- 
able for Birthday or Illness. They must have ideas, 
either suggesting novelty cut-out treatment, or ideas 
that can be interestingly illustrated.” 
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The Author & Journalist 


HANDY MARKET LIST 


e of e 


GREETING CARD MARKETS 


Several of the firms here listed, while not now buying from free-lance writers, have purchased verse in 
the past and may do so as conditions improve; they are therefore included. The best plan in dealing with 
a doubtful market is to query before submitting. 


Allen, T. V. Co., 812 S. Maple Ave., Los Angeles. “We 
are not in the market for verses.” 

American Card Co., Lancaster, Pa. Not in the market. 

American Color Press, 556 Sanford Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Inquiry not answered. 

American Colortype Co., 1151 Roscoe St., Chicago. In- 
quiry not answered. 

American Friendly Greetings Co., Newark, N. J. “We 
have our own editorial staff and do not purchase senti- 
ments from others.” 

Amity Greeting Card Co., 110 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. MSS. returned by Gartner & Bender, which see. 

“Art Point” Studios, The, Sebastopol, Calif. Personal 
Christmas cards. ‘‘Interested only in conventional greet- 
ings as we do not have counter cards and cannot sell 
spectal verses for Mother, Father, etc.” B. C. Men- 
donca. 50c line, Acc. 

Artistic Card Co., Elmira, N. Y. In answer to query, 
“No. Sorry.” 

Artistic Publishing Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
“Verse and prose. Personal and Business.’’ Ned Lafferty. 
25c line. No answer to recent inquiries. 

Artists and Writers Guild, Quality Park, St. Paul, 
Minn. “We buy from our regular contributors, and not 
outsiders.” 

Auburn Greeting Card Co., Auburn, Ind. ‘Makers of 
engraved Christmas greetings.’”’ O. K. McKittrick. 


Baruch, Paul L. (Fine Arts), 55 W. 45th St., New 
York. “Sorry but we never purchase any verses of any 
kind. We have a standard set which we use every year.” 

Bechman Co., 414 N. Third St., Philadelphia. Manuscript 
addressed to William Penn Co., same address, returned 
by Bechman. ‘‘We do not need any.” 

Block Print Press, 137 E. 25th St., New York. Query 
not answered. 

Bloomfield Publishing Co., Bloomfield, Ia. Buys both 
seasonal and everyday sentiments, but only during very 
short periods of time at infrequent intervals. Low rates. 

Bluebird Studios, Fitchburg, Mass. Christmas senti- 
ments. 50c to $1 a line. 

Boston Line of Greeti Cards, 1010 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. Christmas. Good rates, Acc. 

Boynton Studios, 327 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Taken over by Gainsborough Card Co., which see. 

Braden Craft Cards, 3269 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
“Our line is so small that we make all of our own.” 

Bromfield Publishers, The, 12 High St., Brookline Vil- 
lage, Mass. Seasonal and Everyday. E. W. Beach. 50c 
line, Acc. 

Brown, Wallace, Inc., 225 Fifth Ave., New York. “Not 
in the market.” 

Brownies Block Prints, 112 E. 19th, New York. Inquiry 
not answered. 

Butler-Thomas, Inc., 1205 Race St., Philadelphia, writes: 
“We do not buy verses,” although they have purchased 
in the past. 

Buzza Company, The, Craftacres, Minneapolis, Minn. 
— and Everyday. Roger J. Lewis. First-class rates, 

cc. 

Buzza-Cardozo, 2606 W. 8th St., Los Angeles. Seasonal 
and Everyday. 50c line, Acc. 


Canterbury Art Guild, 755 Boylston St., Boston. Query 
not answered. 

Chilton Greetings Co., 179 Lincoln St., Boston. “Sorry, 
but we do not buy any verses. Our needs are all taken 
care of for several seasons to come.” 

William E. Coutes Co., 263 Adelaide St., W. Toronto, 
Can. “Most of work by special arrangement.” 

Colonial Greetings, 749 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
This is the same as Wetmore, Janes & Sugden, Inc. 
“We have our own department for supplying designs and 
greetings.”” H. A. Silvernail. 

Copley Craft Cards. Published by Jessie H. McNicol, 
which see. 


Craft Engraving Co., 480 Canal St., New York. ‘‘Not in 
the market.” 
Cyphers Card Co., 90 Pearl St., Buffalo, N. Y. Christ- 


mas. 


Davis, A. M. Co., 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Seasonal 
and Everyday. Mary E. Johnson. 50c line, Acc. Bonuses. 
a Company, Framingham, Mass. Elizabeth Ab- 
ot. 

_ Doehla, Henry, Co., Fitchburg, Mass. “Only old-fash- 
ioned Christmas sentiments. Not interested in novelties.” 
50c line. 

_ Dreyfuss Art Co., 137 Varick St., New York. “Greet- 
ings of all kinds, with bonuses of $25, $15, $10, and $5, 
for the Christmas, Valentine, Easter and Everyday senti- 
ments selling best during year following publication. 
4-line sentiments preferred. Prose or verse. 50c line min- 
imum, first of month after Acc. 

Dunbar, W. B. Co., New Brunswick, N. J. ‘Do not 
purchase.” 

Durant-Herzog and Co., 1340 Otto St., Chicago. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday. Slow to report. 25c line. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pittsfield, Mass. “Have our 
own staff.” 

Exclusive Company, 414-416 N. 3rd St., Philadelphia. 
“Line consists chiefly of Xmas personal cards, which 
do not require sentiments. Will get in touch with you 
when we need more for our ‘everyday’ line.” 


Gainsborough Card Co., Inc., 327 Washington St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. “Have our own staff of writers.’”’ Glenna M. 
Davis. 

Gartner & Bender, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday. Especially interested in Birthdays. 
Likes suggested designs. 50c line, Acc. 

Gerlach-Barklow Co., Joliet, Ill. Inquiry to this com- 
pany answered by P. F. Volland, which see. 

Gibson Art Company, 233-241 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, 
O. Seasonal and Everyday. E. M. Brainerd. 50c line up, 
Ist and 15th after Acc. 
ine Stephen Co., 34th and Market Sts., Philadel- 
phia. 


_Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut at 26th, 
Kansas City, Mo. All kinds. C. C. Culp. 50c line, Acc. 
Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood Station, Cin- 
cinnati, O. All kinds. Becky Wadsworth. Good rates, Acc. 
Hertel, John A. Co., 305 W. Adams St., Chicago. 
“Make up majority of greetings here in our office. Must 
be general and apply to a large number of people. Cus- 
tomary rates, $1, $2; in rare cases, $5.” 

Heywood, R. R. Company, 263 9th Ave., New York. 
Christmas and Everyday. L. Wright. 

Hill Studio, 270 Lafayette St., New York. ‘Do not buy 
verses.” 

Holmes Company, 161 W. Harrison, Chicago. 

Howe, J. Raymond Co., 3974 Vincennes Ave., Chicago. 
50c line. 


Individual Greeting Card Co., 402 S. Market St., Chi- 
cago. Inquiry not answered. 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109 Summer St., Provi- 
—. R. I. All kinds. Theodore Markoff. 25c to 50c a 
ine, Acc. 


Keating Company, The, Sheridan Bldg., 9th and San- 
som Sts., Philadelphia. “(Christmas and New Year, May 
to October; Valentine and Easter, September to January; 
Mother’s, Dad’s, and Graduation, April to July; Birthday 
and Everyday, all times. Verses should be ‘general’ in 
character. 4-line sentiments with a punch favored.’’ 50c 
line, Acc. 

King Engraving Co., 234 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. H. W. 
King, Mgr. As president of the former King Card Co., 
Mr. King sponsored boxed assortments of Christmas and 
Everyday cards. His plans for this new company have 
not been announced. 
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Liberty Greeting Card Co., Canton, Pa. L. M. Marble. 
50c line, Acc. 

Little, A. E. Co., 660 E. 22nd St., Los Angeles. Christ- 
mas and New Year, June to November; Valentine and 
Easter, January to March; Mother’s Day, Father’s Day 
and Graduation, March to "May; Everyday and Birthday, 
open the year around. 50c line. 

Low, Daniel & Co., 136 Essex St., Salem, Mass. “Do 
not buy any verses.” F. Garrigue. 


McKenzie Greetings. Same as Boston Line, which see. 


McNicol, Jessie H., 18 Huntington Ave., Boston. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday. Does not publish “family” or grad- 
uation verses. 50c line, Acc. 


Marie Greeting Card Co., 513 Prospect St., Leavenworth, 
Kans. Query not answered. 


Master Craft Publishing Co., 2218 N. Racine Ave., Chi- 
cago. Seasonal and Everyday. M. Qually. Low rate. 


Mayfair Line of Greeting Cards. See Cincinnati Art 
Pub. Co. 
Mayflower Publishers, Inc., 1 University Road, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Samuel Tichnor. 
Met litan Lith. & Pub. Co., 167 Bow St., Everett, 
Mass. Christmas and Everyday. Ruth Lyon. 25c line, Acc. 
Modern Vogue Company, Inc., 132-136 W. 14th St., New 
Figg Seasonal and Everyday. C. B. Lovewell. 25c line, 
ce. 


Nelson Card Co., Leavenworth, Kans. No information. 


New England Art Co., 333 Fourth Ave., New York. “Not 
in the market at the present time.” Slow. 


Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York. Seasonal and 
Everyday. 50c line, Acc. 

Nu-Art Engraving Co., N. Franklin, Chicago. “Mfg. 
Xmas cards exclusively and use conventional greetings 
only.” A. Kocurek. 


O’Neill, John F. Co., 323-25-27 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 
Manufacture only Christmas cards. “Not purchasing any 
verses.” E. P. Colflesh. 

Orgain & Co., 313 W. 37th | St., New York. “Not in 
market for verses of any kind. 

Ott, L., Engraving Co., 1052 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
This company advertises wedding invitations and an- 
nouncements, but might buy greetings. Query before sub- 
mitting. 

Owen Card —- Co., Elmira, N. Y. This company 
has been ‘out of market” for a long time. Seasonal and 
Everyday. 50c line, Acc. 


Paramount Line. This is issued by Japanese Wood 
Novelty Co., which see. 


Penn, William Co., 414 N. Third St., Philadelphia. See 
Bechman Co. 


Pollak, Julius Sons, Inc., 192% Greene St., New York. 
H. Trauring. 
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Quality Art Novelty Co., Eveready Bidg., Thompson 
Ave. and Manley St., Long Island City, N. Y. Two, 
four, six, and eight-line verses for Xmas, New Year, 
Easter, Valentine, Mother’s Day, Birthday, and General. 
line. Slow. 


Rose Co., 24th and poeiye Sts., Philadelphia. Sea- 
sonal and Everyday. 25c line. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 1000 Washington St., Bos- 
ton. January to June, Xmas; July to December, Valentine 
and Easter; at any time of year in market for verses 
yo any season or occasion. Fred W. Rust. 50c line up, 
Ace. 


Stadium Art Publishers, Cambridge, Mass. “We are 
not interested at the present time.” 

Stanley Mfg. Co., The, Dayton, O. Seasonal and Every- 
day. (Ready in January for Everyday sentiments). Flora 
Cochrane. 50c line up, Acc. 

Stecher Lithographing Co., 274 N. Goodman St., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. “‘We are not now in the market, and do not 
know when we will be. Would be interested only in 
Christmas.” Eleanor M. McCarthy. 

Supreme Greeting Card Co., 99 Broadway, Cambridge, 
Mass. L. S. Davis. 

Sutphen, 542 S. Dearborn, Chicago. Advertises ‘Kiddie 
Christmas Cards.’’ No information. 


Thompson-Smith Co., 53 5th Ave., New York. Christ- 
mas, 4-lines. $1 each. (One set of verses was never re- 
turned by this company, and an inquiry regarding it 
was not answered.) 

Raphael Tuck & Sons, 200 Fifth Ave., New York. “Re- 
gret our verses are taken care of by our own editorial 
department, who have their requirements taken care of 
for some time to come.” 

Turner & Porter, Inc., 33-37 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. 
Y. Query not answered. 


Volland, P. F., Co., Joliet, Ill. Seasonal and Everyday. 
William i. Hough. 50c line up. 


Waltham Art Publishers, corner Washington and Water 
Sts., Winthrop Bldg., Boston, Mass. “Greeting Cards for 
All Occasions.” Arthur Tichnor. ~ 

Wandless Company, The, | 6623 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. “Do not buy verses.’ 

Watson, Edward S., Covina, Calif. 25c line. 

Wellington Bros., 517 Main St., Wilmette, Ill. “Manu- 
facture personal Christmas cards only.” 

Wetmore, Janes & Sugden, Inc. See Colonial Greetings. 

White & —_— Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. (Greeting 
Card Division.) O. Landgraf. 

White’s Quaint Shop, Westfield, Mass. “We use only 
Christmas, Easter, Birthday, and Convalescent verse.’ 
Luther White. 

Whitney, George C. Co., 67 Union St., Worcester, Mass. 
“Xmas and Valentine especially; New Year and Xmas 
combined; Easter (mostly juvenile); Birthday (humor par- 
ticularly desired); Friendship, Popular Everyday, 4-lines 

ag but two, six, and eight lines used. Prose, rare- 

Verses should be general in character, but Christmas 
a Valentine may be around Sweetheart or Mother.” 
Donald D. Simonds. 50c line, Acc. 


THE STORY VENDOR 


By EVA LOVEL DUNBAR 


WHOLL buy my wares today? 

A weaver of yarns, sad and gay— 
A vendor with pushcart of print! 
Now here’s a shopworn heart 
Well sprinkled over with art, 
Or laughter—at so much a quaff. 
For dainty minds, instead, 
Perfume—the tears some sinner’s shed— 
1 offer them all without stint. 
I’ve dreams in memory lain; 
I’ve love to burn cobwebs of pain, 
Or heart-break—the price is cut half. 


Words carved from out the flesh, 

The music of heart-beats, or fresh 
Romance in its gay rainbow wrap! 

I’ve drama here and song; 

And passion, too, (you can’t go wrong) 
I’ve scandal, of course—latest tint. 

I’ve death and folly, perchance, 

In grimly eternal mad dance— 

You can’t catch me, folks, in a nap. 
I’ve moods to banish cares; 

Step up, my friends, who’ll buy my wares? 
I’ve Life in my pushcart of print! 
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THE TRAVEL-WRITING 


“RACKET” 


. . . By HARRY L. FOSTER 


Author of "The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp,” “A Vagabond in Barbary,” and other books 


known as “travel writing’ must surely 
appear about the easiest and most fas- 
cinating. 

Its practitioner has only to wander about the 
world, enjoy a bit of strange experience in 
some colorful foreign land, admire a few sun- 
sets, and pass on his enjoyment to those at 
home by scribbling something about it. 

In his work he has no worry about plot struc- 
ture. His description and characterization are 
ready-made, waiting to be set on paper. He is 
simply a reporter. In recording his impressions 
he more or less justifies what otherwise might 
be an extremely vagrant life. And if by chance, 
during his wanderings, he has shot a few rhinos 
and lions, or swum the Panama Canal, he can 
scarcely dodge the unique distinction of being 
the hero of his book. 

There is, indeed, only one drawback to the 
profession—one single flaw which keeps it 
from being completely glorious and_ idyllic. 
Travel is so damned expensive! 

Not always, to be sure. Quite a number of 
us who follow the “racket’’ have solved the 
problem by working our passage on the earlier 
trips—tlaboring, bumming our way, and other- 
wise cutting the overhead. But this, while it 
may seem a joyous lark in one’s first youthful 
attempt, is apt in time to lose its savor. Being 
broke and stranded in Callao or Singapore is 
no more romantic than being in the same con- 
dition in New York or Salt Lake City. Fur- 
thermore, this type of travel has already been 
tried too often. The announcement that you're 
“looking for material” is no longer the “open 
sesame” to the heart of the sea-captain, the 
employer, or the European host in foreign 
lands. Instead of giving you the lift, the job, 
or the entertainment you desire, he is much 
more apt to remind you that the last alleged 
author who came down here used him as a 
comic character, or a horrible example of what 
the tropics do to white men. And you're rath- 
er lucky if you escape without the kick invited 
by the other fellow. 

In fact, the only person who finds travel- 
writing completely ideal is the one with an in- 
dependent income, or the one whose real job 


>: the several branches of writing, that 


takes him to foreign climes yet leaves him suf- 
ficient time for a literary hobby. Or, in the 
other sex, the one whose husband is a consul, 
explorer, traveling salesman, or plain tourist, 
and willing to take her along. 

Even assuming, however, that one can ar- 
range a trip, and return with ample material, 
the rewards of travel-writing seldom approach 
those reaped by the successful fictionist. 

Movie rights, often the chief prize to a nov- 
elist, can be disregarded at the start. There 
are notable exceptions, of course, as in the case 
of “Trader Horn” and “White Shadows in the 
South Seas,” both of which, although listed as 
travel books, found their way into the films. 
But these were outstandingly successful works. 
And it must be borne in mind that even when 
a travel yarn achieves considerable fame and 
contains the germ of an excellent plot (which 
usually, by its very nature, it does not), a film 
company will hesitate at the enormous expense 
of a junket to Timbuctu. 


@ THE magazine market, too, is limited. In 
fact, within comparatively recent years, it has 
been completely shot to pieces. The quality 
magazines, such as Scribner's, which once upon 
a time ran a couple of gracefully descriptive 
pieces in every issue, apparently feel that by 
this time their readers have themselves been 
everywhere and seen everything. Only two or 
three of the quality group, like Forum, run a 
small travel-filler back among the steamship 
advertisements, and they are apt to be over- 
stocked. 

Of the several large-size, profusely illus- 
trated, and ornate periodicals devoted exclusive- 
ly to travel, of which there were several a year 
ago, only one has survived the depression. The 
readers of World Traveler, Holiday, or Nomad, 
having had to cut the winter cruise from their 
own budgets, evidently found the photographs 
of Havana and Hong Kong a torture to the soul 
and ceased to buy. The lone survivor of the 
group is Travel, whose square-shooting editor, 
Coburn Gilman, has to reject the majority of 
manuscripts submitted, because he has covered 
the places before. And of course there’s the 
old stand-by, the National Geographic, which 
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pays well but is not an easy market to make, 
since it arranges for much of its material in ad- 
vance, and is at the same time bombarded by 
every traveler who can express himself in Eng- 
lish. 

The newspapers may perhaps offer a certain 
field. The New York Sun runs a tri-weekly 
column headed ‘‘The World Today,” in which 
it favors its own correspondents but buys also 
in open market. There may be many similar 
columns in other newspapers. And there are 
always the big-city Sunday a which 
are likely to use travel stuff, provided it be 
slanted to give the story news value and up-to- 
dateness. 

By slanting, the itinerant reporter may also 
find a wider market among the national maga- 
zines, but as a rule only by slanting until his 
material is no longer pure travel. (By pure 
travel, I mean something descriptive either of 
one’s personal journey, of the adventures en 
route, or of the countries and peoples encoun- 
tered). The Saturday Evening Post, for in- 
stance, publishes slanted travel articles, such as 
those of Marcosson’s, which emphasize econom- 
ics. The women’s magazines seem rather fond 
of a woman’s sympathetic impressions of her 
sisters in foreign lands. Some of the boys’ 
magazines welcome a travelogue, if told from 
the personal adventure angle. And, of course, 
there are the outdoor publications, in case you 
had the good fortune to meet a gorilla on your 
travels. 

Seldom, however, is there a place today in 
any high-paying magazine for the old-fashioned 
where-I-went and what-I-saw type of article. 
When one comes home from a jaunt with a 
fairly interesting story, his friends invariably 
will assure him that he ought to write it up; 
they will be genuinely interested themselves and 
believe the whole reading public will want to 
hear about it, too; yet apparently there is no 
great general demand. Of course, Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart broke into a national publication 
with a very simple, unslanted account of her 
camel-ride in Egypt. But this was simply be- 
cause there are so many fans among its read- 
ers who are interested in Mrs. Rinehart, even 
though they don’t care a hang about Egypt 
and don’t give a whoop about camels. 

Even in the field of books—which is the 
principal field of the travel-writer—I note a 
similar trend toward slanting. 

To be sure, the old-fashioned travelogue still 
appears, and always will. There are always 
a certain number of people interested in Siam 
or Bolivia, for some reason of their own, who 
will buy the newest books on those places. 
There are even many stay-at-homes who suffer 
from the wanderlust, who find their adven- 
tures between book-covers, who actually prefer 
a good travel volume to the most thrilling ad- 
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venture-novel ever written, and who will buy 
a book on almost any place, provided it be suf- 
ficiently remote from home. 

This, nevertheless, is a rather limited public. 
The average volume of this nature seldom sells 
over two thousand copies. It seldom pays the 
author for his time and labor, much less de- 
frays the cost of his trip. It is useful to him 
only as a by-product of whatever other line of 
work may take him to foreign lands. 


THOSE of us who devote ourselves exclu- 
sively to writing travel-books—who, having 
built up a following, can count upon a consid- 
erably larger sale—and who actually support 
ourselves by it, could probably be counted on 
your fingers. And those who do it without in- 
cidental lecturing or some such a 
side-line could probably be counted on your 
thumbs, with a thumb or two left over. Of 
my own nine books the best seller, “A Beach- 
comber in the Orient,” has sold to date about 
fifteen thousand and some copies. And that 
one, now that I think of it, was slanted. Peo- 
didn’t read it to learn about the Orient; 

ut to follow the personal tribulations of the 
Beachcomber. 

When one looks over the slim list of so- 
called travel-books which have graced the real 
best-seller classification in recent years, one dis- 
covers that practically every volume had its de- 
cided slant—that it succeeded because of some 
interest other than travel—succeeded, perhaps, 
despite its element of travel. 

“White Shadows,” for instance, appealed be- 
cause it revealed intimately and amusingly the 
private lives of white men and brown maiden in 
the tropics, with an undercurrent of tragedy in 
its portrayal of a vanishing race. “Trader 
Horn,” because it depicted a whimsical old 
character. (Africa was but a shadowy back- 
ground for the trader himself and his rambling 
yarn.) Halliburton’s several books, because of 
his own youthful zest and audacity as he raises 
mischief all over the world. (When you're 
through, you know little more about the world 
he plays in than you did before.) Stewart 
Chase’s present success, “Mexico,” because he 
contrasts our own topsy-turvy industrial system 
with the simple system of the Mexican Indian, 
at a moment when we happen to be wondering 
whether our own civilization is as perfect as we 
thought. And so on, down the line. 

To sum it all up, travel writing is no longer 
the happy-go-lucky game it used to be. One 
can’t merely tell what he did on his vacation, 
unless he did something truly remarkable. Nor 
can he merely tell what he saw, unless he saw 
pretty far below the surface. The world, after 
all, is a small place nowadays, and the public 
library already contains a very complete de- 
scription of its more obvious sights. No mat- 
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ter where you go, you may be sure that some- 
body has been there before you. It will be 
necessary in all the travel articles or travel 
books of the future to discover new aspects of 
the peoples and places covered in those of the 


METHODS IN FICTION 
FOR BOYS 


. . . By RUSSELL GORDON CARTER 


IN speaking before 
groups who are in- 
terested in learning 
to write for boys, I 
am confronted re- 
peatedly by this 
question: “Is it 
better to write in 
the first person or 
in the third?” 

My advice is: 
Write your story in 
the third person 
unless you are sure 
there are definite 
advantages in writ- 
ing it otherwise. 

What are the advantages of the first-person 
method as applied to fiction for boys? It 
seems to me there are two: 


1. The first-person method is useful in giv- 
ing an added air of verisimilitude to a story. 
It says plainly, “I was there.’ The method is 
especially useful in the matter of historical fic- 
tion. If properly handled, it helps to give life 
and reality to a remote period—the French Rev- 
olution, for example. The assertion, ‘‘Robe- 
spierre was my friend,” carries a little more 
conviction than the statement, “Robespierre 
was Jack’s friend.” 

2. The first-person method is exceedingly 
useful in the case of humor. The narrator's 
personality can give tone to the story: his way 
of telling it can heighten the fun. The sen- 
tence, “William wrote a sonnet, and he didn’t 
know that his small brother saw him do it,” 
is amusing perhaps, but not so amusing as the 
small brother’s remark, “William didn’t know 
I saw him write that sonnet!” In the latter 
case you can almost hear the small boy's de- 
risive chuckle and see the gleam of gloating 
triumph in his eyes. 

Those are the advantages, and they are very 
much worth while. But what about the other 
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‘sere and to present them in new and striking 
ashion. In fact, travel-writing has become 
about as hard a trade as fiction-writing, and the 
reward is seldom commensurate. Still, it’s 


good fun. 


Mr. Carter was formerly associate editor 
of the Youth’s Companion. He is the aw 
thor of many boys’ books in addition to 
magazine fiction, and was winner of the 
Boys’ Life—Little, Brown & Co. $4000 
prize for a boys’ book in 1928. 


side of the picture? As I see it, there are three 
principal disadvantages, or dangers: 


1. In using the first-person method in 
serious fiction, there is a tendency to make the 
narrator the hero, or at least to make him an 
important character. If you do that, boy read- 
ers will be likely to say to themselves, “This 
fellow is always talking about himself and tell- 
ing about the things he did. He's got sort of 
a swelled head!’’ That’s bad business, for once 
readers get the notion that the hero is too self- 
satisfied or too self-important, your story falls 
flat. The lesson is clear: if you employ the first- 
person method in a serious piece of fiction, 
have the narrator play an unimportant role! 
Make use of him merely in order to present 
the hero to advantage; let boy readers see the 
hero through the admiring eyes of his friend 
who is telling the story. 


2. The second disadvantage is closely re- 
lated to the first. If the narrator is at all im- 
portant in the story, the fact works against sus- 
pense. For even though you may somehow 
have made him appear attractive, boy readers 
will be apt to think, quite logically, “This fel- 
low must have come through all those adven- 
tures alive, because he wrote the story, didn’t 
he?” Again the lesson is clear: have the nar- 
rator play an unimportant role! 


3. The final disadvantage: Writing in the 
first person seems easy—as easy as talking! And 
therein lies the danger: a tendency to verbosity. 
For unfortunately, most of us, when we talk, 
use far too many words! 


Occasionally I hear someone remark that 
many editors are prejudiced against first-person 
stories. Well, I should say “prejudiced” is 
hardly the proper word. Looking back on the 
half-dozen years I spent as editor with juvenile 
magazines, I recall very few really good stories 
written in the first person. It is a difficult 
method, the more difficult because at first glance 
it seems so easy! 
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A TIP FROM . 


HOLLYWOOD 


.. . By LESLIE T. WHITE 


WRITING this is 
like telling a very 
hopeful little boy 
that ‘‘there ain’t no 
Santa Claus; it’s 
only poppa!” It 
may 
ing, but someone 
must answer Bill 
Barrett's article, 
entitled “A Tip For 
Hollywood,” in the 
October issue of 
the A. & J. and 
break the sad news. 
"Cause it just ain't 
so! 

In case you missed it, Bill recommended that 
Hollywood fire all the screen writers, et al., and 
hire a pulp editor. The latter then to write 
to some hack on his mailing list and tell him 
he wanted a yarn for Richard Dix, etc., in a 
couple of days at two cents per word; no pay 
while thinking. That's the essence of the 
“Tip” from Bill. 


But seriously, the sooner writers realize that 
writing for the screen means working in a sep- 
arate medium, with an altogether different 
technique, the sooner they will sell to the 
studios. For to state that a magazine writer, 
because his business is dealing with words, can 
turn out: a salable screen yarn without master- 
ing the technique of the latter, is the same as 
saying that a pianist, because he deals with 
music, could suddenly break out playing a vio- 


Leslie T. White 


lin without having previously touched one.. 


Certainly the magazine writer deals with words! 
So the pianist deals with music, but that won't 
help him to handle the unfamiliar technique of 
the violin. 


Then what, you ask, is this great difference 
between a good magazine story and a good 
screen yarn? 


This ...! Im a magazine story, we create 
a certain effect, or illusion, by the use of words. 
Our background, our atmosphere, action and 
character, are all formed by the written word; 
the reader builds his own mental picture ac- 
cording to his own personality. However, on 


Mr. White is president of the Hollywood 
Professional Authors Club, author of 
photoplays and dialogue for several com- 
panies, and of short-stories, novelettes, 
and articles in Detective Story, Clues, 
Detective Action, Detective Dragnet, 
Startling Detective Adventures, and 
many other magazines. 


the screen, the effect is wrought by “pictorial’’ 
means; everything must be pictured. 

Now that’s not as simple and obvious as it 
may seem. Here’s a concrete example; our 
magazine villain’s villainy is brought out, per- 
haps, by telling how tough he looks, or relat- 
ing, at so much per word, that once he kicked 
his dear old mother in the stomach, or he waxed 
his mustache, et al. But when it comes to the 
screen, his villainy must be shown pictorially ; 
perhaps he kicks a dog as he walks through a 
doorway, for the world knows that a man that 
would kick a dog is a villain. 

That all sounds very obvious, but not one 
story in a hundred submitted for screening by 
magazine writers is pictorially suitable; nor can 
it be made that way. > 

Another point on which I must disagree with 
Barrett is writing to an author at a distance and 
getting a complete story. Screen stuff isn’t 
manufactured that way; it is built up in con- 
ferences with the various groups of a studio. 
Usually there are several writers on every story; 
all working together on the same yarn. A 
screen story is a big project. A magazine edi- 
tor may make a mistake in judgment and print 
a lousy yarn. Well, it doesn’t make a great dif- 
ference; it’s just one story and there are lots 
of good ones to offset it. 

But on the screen... oh, oh! A produc- 
tion may cost anywhere from fifty thousand, 
for a small independent, to a million dollars 
at a major studio. Now what executive is go- 
ing to take a chance on a story or picture of 
that magnitude flopping? The motion picture 
executives are often ridiculed by “arty” people 
as being “illiterate,” etc., but they deserve credit 
for one thing at least, and that is “showman- 
ship.” They know what the public will pay 
to see; you can’t blame ’em for supplying it; 
they’re not educators, they’re business men. 

A screen story must appeal to the masses, 
otherwise it will be a financial failure. It must 
have what the producers call “woman appeal,” 
for the women usually decide what show the 
family is going to. It must have a simple ap- 

eal . . . something that will bring in the tired 

ousewife and the weary shop-girl, yet it must 
also have enough strength and movement to 
win the men. 
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And it must “move”! In our magazine 
yarns we show what the hero is thinking. On 
the screen we can’t do that; everything our 
characters do must be shown in pictorial ac- 
tion. And that goes for all the little bits of 
characterization; we must get them by action 
and dialogue. 

Dialogue! There’s something else! In a 
magazine yarn, two characters can sit down 
and talk things over. On the screen they call 
that “‘static’; there must be movement and a 
background. The dialogue must be divided 
among the characters so that one person doesn’t 
stand without either saying or doing anything. 
On the printed page, we can forget a charac- 
ter for a space of time; on the screen he sits 
up there like a visible conscience. - 

When the talkies first came into being, the 
voice was a novelty, so Hollywood made the 
mistake of putting in too much dialogue. But 
that’s dying a natural death, so your screen 
characters must not talk merely for the sake of 
saying something. 

And Bill, if the studios paid by the word it 
would be a sad fate for writers! An original 
story outline is not very long; the last one I 
sold was about twelve thousand words, and it 
could have been shorter than that. It’s the 
continuity that runs into wordage and that’s 
written by specialists who usually work on a 
salary. 


The Author & Journalist 


@ I is true that Hollywood is short of good 
original, screenable yarns. Usually they buy a 
published story by some so-called “‘big-name”’ 
and then hire a scribe to tear it all to pieces 
and build it up into something that can be 
photographed. Many times nothing of the 
original is saved but the title and the author's 
name, and sometimes even the title goes. 

Now, if you think you've got a story that 
would make some studio a pile of dough... 
remember it must do that . . . sit down with it 
and hold an autopsy. Pencil out all descrip- 
tion and retrospect; take the essence and close 
your eyes. Visualize it taking place on a 
screen. Would an audience—an average audi- 
ence—understand what it was all about? Would 
they be able to separate your villain and your 
hero? Is there enough “movement’’? Is it 
too brutal, or is there enough comedy relief to 
make it balance? Is the love element strong 
enough to interest the women—or for that mat- 
ter, a lot of the men? 

Has the yarn “exploitation” possibilities? 
That is, has it some unique angle that can be 
heavily publicized? Is it controversial? If so, 
they won't take it. The producers leave the 
subject of morals to the pulpits. 

Yes, Bill, the magazine writers operate the 
greatest made-to-order fiction factory in the his- 
tory of the world, all right, but they’re cutting 
a different kind of garment from the whole 
cloth than the style that Hollywood wears! 


Munsey Company Adopts Policy 


To Defeat Plagiarists 


Editor The Author & Journalist: 


N view of our experience with Frank Morgan Mer- 

cer, confessed plagiarist, it seems necessary to 

warn the entire literary fraternity. Mercer sent 
Argosy a number of stories, one of which seemed out- 
standing. He gave references, who vouched for him, 
and told of a sale a year before to West magazine, 
which appears to have been a bona fide work. We 
bought the short story. Before it got into print, 
he sold us a longer yarn. 

Upon publication, both stories were spotted as 
yarns published around 1915—one recognized by its 
author, H. Bedford-Jones, the other by A. Merritt, the 
editor who had previously bought it from James Fran- 
cis Dwyer. (A curious literary coincidence!) 

Immediately brought to book, Mercer admitted 
having manuscripts at some twenty American and 
English markets. Two or three of these publishers, 
when notified by us, stated they were on the point 
of purchasing stories. All these submissions were 
accompanied by clippings from the Argosies contain- 
ing the stories sold by Mercer. At least one of the 
stories rejected by us before Mercer's exposure has 
since been recognized as another plagiarism. 

In view of the circumstances it seems necessary to 


make public announcement in THE AUTHFR & JouR- 
NALIST, as has already been done in Argosy, that 
Mercer has committed plagiarism, and is definitely 
forbidden to make use of the reputation of Argosy 
in any future activities whatsoever. 

There is a growing amount of plagiarism being 
attempted these days, most of which is caught and 
punished before it gets into print; though several 
other publications have been swindled recently, and 
probably no magazine has escaped plagiarists for 
many years at a time. 

Every writer, professional or aspiring newcomer, 
is directly and personally injured by each plagiarism. 
An editor has to fight the inclination to buy only 
from writers whom he personally knows to be fully 
reliable; he is tempted to be suspicious of an un- 
usually good story from a writer whom he had not 
mentally catalogued as that skillful. Newcomers are 
likely to suffer. 

Fortunately most of us who sit in editorial chairs 
are tolerant and hopeful, eager to find new talent. 
But the readers and the magazines must be protected. 
Consequently, the Frank A. Munsey Company has 
put into effect a plan for new writers, by which 
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“Trial and Error” 
a book on 


WRITING AND SELLING 
by Jack Woodford 


A big book—a new book—no reprint 


material, no warmed-over essays. 


In this volume Woodford ' for the first 
time reveals writing and selling tricks he 
has never mentioned in all his articles for 
writers’ magazines. 


Author of many published books and hundreds 
of short stories and articles in three countries, 
Woodford has covered the whole field of writing 
with sales of his own to magazines of every type, 
ranging from AMERICAN MERCURY, FORUM 
COSMOPOLITAN, etc., down to the pulp field. 


Make no mistake—for the first time, in this book, 
ene of the cleverest of commercial writers has 
mentioned every trick of the trade hitherto not 
touched upon by writers of books for writers. In 
this unconventional work, which dispenses with all 
rules and formulas, you will, at last, find what has 
always been left out of such volumes by profes- 
sional writers who don’t want amateur competi- 
tion. The first printing of this book will be ex- 
hausted early; better order the minute yeu read 
this announcement. ($3.00, postpaid.) 


CARLYLE HOUSE, PUBLISHERS 


(affiliated with International Publishing Service 
Co., Literary Agents) 


307 Fifth Avenue New York City 


CRITICISM—ONE DOLLAR by a consulting literary 
critic, contributing magazine editor, and educator of rec- 
ognized ability. My analytical letters of individualized, 
detailed criticism are unconditionally guaranteed to give 
you concrete, explicit revision instructions and market 
suggestions or your dollar refunded. Send your rejected 
manuscripts, any length, with return postage, and learn 
WHY my clients tell me: “Mr. Nathale, you have 
started me on the road to creative success!’’ N. RALPH 
NATHALE, Studio 301, 814 44th Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed by an_ experienced 
Author’s typist, 
50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
Special rates on books. 

HELEN E. STREET 
123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


FOUR GREAT BOORS 
for Writers / 


“HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER-DETECTIVE STORY” 
“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN SEX STORY” 
“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT, SHORT STORY” 
“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY” 
All four books postpaid, only $2.00. Written by JOSEPH 
LICHTBLAU, well-known author, critic and Authors’ 
Agent, from practical experience. Interested in PLOTS 
FOR YOUR STORIES? Send for folder—it’s free. In- 
terested in a PERSONAL COACHING COURSE BY 
JOSEPH LICHTBLAU? Ask for FULL PARTICULARS 
OF THE LICHTBLAU COACHING COURSE~—also free. 
Joseph Lichtblau, Authors’ Agent, P. O. Box 10, Station 
R, New York City. 


IMPORTANT TO 
WRITERS 


“The new writer has no chance” is a complaint 
sometimes voiced. It is unjustified. Clients of 
mine—every one a “new writer”—have sold to 
practically all markets, including Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Collier’s, Red Book, Woman’s Home 
Companion, Ladies’ Home Journal, Pictorial Re- 
view, Cosmopolitan, the action magazines, detec- 
tive magazines, etc. One sold over $2,000 worth 
to one group last year. Several had novels pub- 
lished and plays produced. One had a musical 
comedy produced. 


THEY SELL BECAUSE THEY 
LEARNED HOW TO WRITE TO SELL! 
I offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collabora- 
tion—Coaching. 
My own work appears in leading magazines. I 
do for myself what 1 offer to do for others. 
If you want to break in, or increase your sales, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


(Author of “Landing the Editor’s Checks,” etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-M 


San Francisco, Calif. 


CHECKS—NOT REJECTION SLIPS! 

Big Market for good stories! I am selling for others 
—send me yours—I CAN SELL ’EM FOR YOU! 
Fee for reading and constructive PROFESSIONAL 
criticism, 50c per 1000 words; minimum $2. Fee 
must accompany manuscripts. Ten per cent commis- 
sion on sales. Stamped envelope must accompany all 
manuscripts. M. M. COCKRILL 

Authors’ Agent and Literary Critic 


80-30 Broadway, Elmhurst, New York, N. Y. 


The Author & Journalist 
Manuscript Sales Agency 


MOST IMPORTANT 
*%° BRANCH OF SERVICE %® 
FOR AUTHORS 


DEALING with others, you may have doubts. Dealing 
with us, you KNOW that you are sure of receiving hon- 
est, conscientious, reliable service, and that your manu- 
scripts will be handled by competent advisors, who have 
had long experience in writing, judging, and selling manu- 
scripts. All material is passed upon and routed by one or 
more members of the directing staff—Harry Adler, fiction 
critic; Willard E. Hawkins, editor; or John T. Bartlett, 

We make no extravagant claims or promises. Stories 
or articles must be g and they must fit the markets 
or we cannot undertake to handle them. When accept 
for sale, manuscripts are persistently submitt 
checks to the authors go forward the day received from 
the publishers. 

No formalities involved. If you want us to market your 
manuscript, submit it with reading fee ($1.00 for the first 
1000 words, 25 cents for each additional 1000) and return 
postage. If we consider it salable, we’ll do our best to 
market it, deducting 10% of the sale price for our com- 
mission, if we succeed. If we do not consider it likely to 
sell, we'll return with a brief criticism stating why it 
— the — ‘ 

e Agency does not market poetry, otoplay: lor- 
lorn hopes, or material of limited a Good ‘ction 
and articles are eagerly sought. Address 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST SALES AGENCY 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Send for free leaflet “What Editors Want,” outlining the 
requirements of present-day literary markets. 


In Writtnc To ADVERTISERS, MENTION 
Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST 
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(Continued from Page 16) 

they should be protected from the unfair competition 
of plagiarists. Writers who have not been selling 
other national magazines regularly, and who have 
never sold us, will be requested to send through the 
U. S. mails a signed statement guaranteeing their 
personal authorship of the story which we have ac- 
cepted; they will state that it is original with them 
and not a secret collaboration or purchase of the 
plot from another (a dodge which plagiarists have 
often attempted, by the way of passing the onus of 
crookedness to a mythical stranger who surprisingly 
has disappeared!). Furthermore, payment will not 
be made until a couple of weeks after publication— 
for it is in this period that Nemesis overtakes the 
plagiarist who has gotten by the editorial staff. The 
minute he brazenly flaunts his wares before the pub- 
lic, they a/ways catch a literary pirate red-handed. 


The Author & Journalist 


In this way, the plagiarist cannot get his hands 
on any money; he will have violated the Federal 
statutes against using the mails to defraud, without 
having gained anything except to cause the magazine 
annoyance and himself shame and a prison sentence. 

The beginning author will, regrettably have to wait 
a couple of months for his first check from the Mun- 
sey market, instead of getting it the week of accept- 
ance as professional writers do. But he will be as- 
sured of a more eager welcome, and of the freedom 
from competition by criminals who steal other men’s 
brains because their own fall short. This scheme is 
not a reflection on the honesty’ of new writers; it is, 
instead, the only way in which we can protect honest 
writers from the rivalry of crooks. 

Don Moore, 
Managing Editor of Argosy. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


vv vw 


Dell Publications, 100 Fifth Ave., New York, now 
offer a wide-open market for material for their three 
pulp-paper magazines. Carson W. Mowre, editor, 
sends the following call for material for the maga- 
zines of this group: ‘War Birds is now on a month- 
ly basis. The price has been reduced to 10 cents. 
The files are destitute and purchases are being made 
regularly, especially in lengths of 5000 words and 
less. The limit for novelettes is 15,000 words. There 
are no hidebound requirements, except that the story 
be the character-action type with war in the air as 
a background. Speed is essential—not the speed of 
zooming planes, but fast development, breath-taking 
turns of intrigue and adventure. Interest-compelling 
openings are appreciated and novelty is demanded. 
Heroes must be strongly characterized and big enough 
so that the reader can crawl into the said hero’s skin, 
see the story through his senses. First-person stuff 
not wanted. ... All Western has nothing in the 
file at present. Preferred lengths are 5000 words and 
less. Long-winded descriptions are out, but we do 
want a horsey flavor of the old West and a plotted, 
dramatic yarn. Stories should start fast, contain a 
living, breathing hero. Novelty is always appreciated. 
Other things being equal, the story with the ‘dea will 
win. ... All Detective is especially interested in 
stories with unique and different ideas. The novel- 
ette length is 15,000 words; shorts of 5000 words and 
less are even more in demand here. The purely de- 
ductive story is not wanted, neither is the gang drama. 
Stories with glamor, strong suspense, startling de- 
velopment, their setting in unusual and out-of-the- 
way places, get a fast reading and checks. Unusual 
crime methods, accompanied by a well-characterized 
hero, a logical solution of mystery, and a dramatic 
plot, will ring the bell every time. Horror and 
exotic stories are used occasionally. All three maga- 
zines pay good rates on acceptance.” 

Shards, a magazine of poetry edited by Constance 
Deming Lewis, and offering payment in the form of 
prizes, is located at Box 2007, Augusta, Ga. Part 
of the address was inadvertently omitted when we 
announced this magazine last month. 


Mystery Magazine is the new title under which the 
former I/lustrated Detective Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, one of the Tower Magazines, Inc., will 
hereafter appear. It offers a market for detective 
novelettes of about 12,000 words, short-stories of 
1500 to 5000 words, and serials of 30,000 to 40,000. 
Strong love interest is desirable. Short fact crime 
stories no longer are desired. Payment is at 3 cents 
a word on acceptance. 


Illustrated Love Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, of the Tower Magazines, Inc., group, now re- 
quires short love stories up to 4000 words, short 
shorts of 1000 to 1500 words, serials of 30,000 to 
40,000 words, novelettes of about 12,000 words. It 
no longer desires articles on love and social prob- 
lems. Elsie K. Frank is editor. Payment is at 3 
cents a word up, on acceptance. 


Snappy Magazine, formerly at 570 7th Ave., New 
York, has been purchased by the Merwil Publishing 
Company, 480 Lexington Ave., New York, to which 
address all further submissions to this magazine 
should be directed, writes Alexander Samalman, who 
has edited it in the past. The policy of the Merwil 
Company, of which Mrs. Merle Hersey is editor, is 
to use sex fiction in shorter lengths, paying 14 cent 
a word on publication. 

Psychology, 1450 Broadway, New York, has gone 
through a complete reorganization and is now edited 
by Miss Eldora Field. It uses articles of psychologi- 
cal and inspirational type. Its health articles are 
staff written. Miss Field writes: “Instead of pay- 
ing 14 cent a word as previously listed, we will pay 
by arrangement according to the value of the article 
and the prominence of its author. We are decidedly 
fond of short business articles, written in an inspir- 
ational, positive tone. We use a little short fiction 
now and have a new department of short short-sto- 
ries. We might accept a short serial—say 10,000 to 
12,000 words. The term ‘slow’ that you have at- 
tached to us in your market listing is part of the old 
regime. I hope it won’t take us too long to live 
that down.” 
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Thank You, Mr. Mencken / 


“There never was a better time than this for young authors of any talent to get on their 
legs,” wrote H. L. Mencken, editor of The American Mercury, in a syndicated article 
appearing recently in The Chicago Daily Times. 


Mr. Mencken has for years been borrowing material from articles, advertisements, circulars, an- 
nouncements, etc., for his department, Americana. We are glad to be able to borrow a few com- 
ments from Mr. Mencken’s article and thus secure an excellent theme for our advertisement this 
month for PRACTICAL FICTION WRITING, the professional training under David Raffelock, 


given by The Author & Journalist's Simplified Training Course. 


Mr. Mencken, however, finds that opportunity 
is going begging to a large extent. The authors 
are not forthcoming. The editor’s statement of 
fact, the chance that exists for the new writer, 
is of tremendous importance to writers. In these 
times, the most frequently asked question is, 
“Suppose I do secure training and am able to 
write good fiction, will I be able to sell my 
work ?” 


Another editor has also answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Recently Sumner Blos- 
som, editor of American Magazine, made a sim- 
ilar statement. ‘‘Aspiring writers with large 
collections of rejection slips may believe that 
there is a virtual conspiracy among editors 
against the new writer,” he stated, “but actually 
there has never been a time in magazine history 
which has held greater opportunity and greater 
promise for the new writer with new ideas or 
who can give old ideas a new freshness.” 


The able editor of American Mercury is 
troubled about schools for writing. He fears 
that they prepare writers for the “cheap maga- 
zines” only. In answer to this, Mr. Raffelock 
wrote an editorial in the S. T. C. publication, 
Shop Talk, from which this quotation is taken: 


Our course ts largely proof against one’s own 
mistakes. The basic technique and story struc- 
ture taught apply to all types of fiction and make 
possible the fullest play of individual ability. 
If a student has more ability than he has sus- 
pected, it will be revealed. If he can write a 
better grade of literature than he is aiming to 
do, I will know it and will certainly encourage 
him to write it. 


I want to help every S. T. C. student to write 
the kind of stories which he is best equipped 
Practical Fiction 


to write and wants to write. 
Writing is a flexible and intelligent enough me- 


dium of contact between us to give you the 
maximum opportunity to express yourself and 
to give me the maximum opportunity to help 
you. 


S. T. C. students are trained to write for 
such magazine markets as their ability and de- 
sires direct them. Mr. Raffelock has trained 
men and women to sell to Cosmopolitan, Satur- 
day Evening Post, Harper's, North American Re- 
view, Forum, Ladies’ Home Journal, Household 
Magazine and other popular and quality maga- 
zines. The latest O. Henry Memorial Award 
for best stories published during the past year 
gave high rating to thirty stories by twenty S. 
T. C.-trained authors. 


If you want to learn exactly how The Simpli- 
fied Training Course can help you write salable 
fiction and find the field for your work most 
adapted to your ability, write for the free book- 
let, “The Way Past the Editor.” The coupon 
below is for your convenience. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S 
SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 


Denver, Colorado. 


Without obligation to me (no salesman 
will call) please send me a free copy of 
your booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” 
giving full information about Practical 
Fiction Writing and David Raffelock’s per- 
sonal training. 


January, 1933 19 
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MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


FoR those who are not lured by large promises but 

desire really professional instruction, sympathetic 
frankness instead of flattery, and a teacher with a 
thorough knowledge that does not have to rely upon 
endless technicalities and formal rules. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s standing in the magazine world is known. An 
editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s Delineator, 
etc.,) he is particularly known as friend, helper and 
developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction 
ability. Individual instruction only; no classes, no set 
courses, no assistants. No marketing—that is a - 
cialty in itself, requiring full time for best results. 
No poetry, plays or scenarios. A specialty is made 
of “one-man” courses, the course in each case being 
entirely dependent upon the needs of that case. Write 
for Booklet A. 


ARTHUR SULLIVANT HOFFMAN 
Carmel, New York 


PERSONAL CONTACT 
BEATS EXCESS POSTAGE 


ED BODIN, Personal Contact Salesman, talks face to 
face with editors—and every day at least one of Bodin’s 
clients records a sale. 

No Criticism Fees—No Books To Sell—No Extras. 

ED BODIN, Author’s Executive, eleven years with the 
menage of Collier’s, American Magazine, Woman’s 

ome Companion and Country Home. 

SEND $1.00 for initial Registration—and $1.00 for 
each short story submitted, which entitles you to 
personal sales effort for at least 5 markets. If 
manuscript is deemed unsalable, it will be returned 
with comments of two editors who read for Mr. 
Bodin. Registration fee refunded if work does not 
promise salability. Novelettes, $3; Novels, $5. En- 
close return postage. 


ED BODIN—Author’s Executive 
London Terrace, 405 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Cf author later sells without change any 
unsalable—fee will be returned.) 


Sell ., Stories 


Learn “Why” from former editor for 3 
major studios, backed by 12 years’ daily 
selling service, with sales from $500.00 
to $12,000.00. Stories I read and O. K. 
to studio Editors will receive consider- 
ation. Send today for my free booklet, 
“Inside Facts About Talking Picture 
Stories.” 


Adeline M. Alvord 


Dept. Y, 215 Baine Studio Bldg. 


Hollywood, Calif. 
FREE for the asking 
The book every writer will want 
A. D. FREESE & SON’S 

New Supply Catalogue, of Writers’, Authors’ and Stenog- 
raphers’ equipment. NOW READY. Ask for Catalogue No. 5. 
This new catalogue consists of 84 pages, 4x10. The most 
complete catalogue ever put out for writers, authors and 
typists. It contains a complete line of papers, envelopes, 
manuscript covers, paper and typewriter ribbons, 
pastes, postal scales, stapling and binding tools, inks and 
stencils, rubber stamps, stamp pads, addressing outfits, paper 
cutters, cleaners, clips, and a hundred other items useful for 
the writer. More than 100 of the best writer’s books, 
described and illustrated. 120 illustrations of office station- 
ery, office supplies, etc. It also carries a list of more than 
100 popular magazine offers. Special prices on typewriters, 
duplicating machines and supplies. Send for your copy to- 
day. It is free for the asking, but is being mailed only to 
those who request it. Address 


A. D. Freese & Son, Stationers-Publishers 
Upland, Indiana 


story marked 


The Author & Journalist 


Home Magazine, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, of the 
Tower group, now uses love and dramatic short-sto- 
ries ranging from 1000 to 5000 words in length 
and serials of 30,000 to 40,000 words. It is not in 
the market for articles or for the first-person true- 
life dramas previously purchased. Payment is at 3 
cents a word on acceptance. 

Reports that Short Short Story Magazine, 314 
Fifth Ave., S., Minneapolis, has been discontinued, 
are denied by several contributors. Efforts to obtain 
direct confirmation or denial of the report from the 
publishers have been unsuccessful at the time of our 
going to press, but probabilities are that the magazine 
is being continued, and that some delay in issuing its 
current issues led to the report. 

Broadway Tattler, 7 W. 22nd St., New York, 
writes that it “is lying awake nights for highly racy 
cartoons (in line), gags, and exclusive ‘inside’ stories 
of the theatrical, society, and business worlds. What's 
more, we will pay a fair price for such pabulum, 
mostly on acceptance. Contributions earnestly in- 
vited; prompt report. Steve Clow, editor, is the boy 
to get into a huddle with.” 

The P. F. Volland Company, Washington and 
Richards Sts., Joliet, Ill., publisher of children’s 
books, recently informed a contributor: “During the 
early part of this year, due to business conditions, it 
was necessary for us to stop work on several of our 
own books. Now, with basins picking up, we 
hope to be able to make the necessary investment so 
that these books can be completed and published in 
the spring. This has put our publishing program 
back almost a year. Possibly by early spring we will 
be able to consider manuscripts.” 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa., in its People’s Forum 
Department, invites its readers to contribute “brief 
articles, instructive and entertaining, on current topics 
and questions of general interest.” Contributions 
should not exceed 150 words and $1 each is paid 
for those that are accepted. This year, Grit cele- 
brates its fiftieth anniversary as a weekly family news- 
paper designed to interest small-town readers. In 
addition to condensed news, it publishes fiction, both 
short-stories and serials, also many short articles on 
various subjects of general interest. It pays prompt- 
ly at low rates on publication. 

Benziger Brothers, publishers of Catholic books, 
have moved from 36 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place, 
New York. 

All Story, 280 Broadway, New York, will not be 
buying material until February. 

Northern Messenger, Witness Bldg., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada, informs intending contributors that 
save in exceptional cases it is not now buying any 
stories, feature articles, or poetry. 

My Love Story, 155 E. 44th St., New York, of 
the Clayton group, was recently enjoined from using 
that title by a ruling of the New York Supreme court 
granted at the application of Street & Smith, which 
firm claimed that the title conflicted with its older 
magazine, Love Story Magazine. 

Short Shorts has moved from 51 E. 42d St. to Room 
408, 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Mother’s-Home Life, 315 S. Peoria St., Chicago, 


is out of the market for material until further notice. | 


Whiz Bang, 529 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, of the 
Fawcett group, informs contributors that it is buying 
nothing at present. 

The Arkansas Gazette, Little Rock, Ark., buys fea- 
ture articles for its Sunday magazine, according to a 
contributor. These are usually on Arkansas history, 
current news of national interest, odd happenings, 
etc. Space rates paid on publication. 
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Do YOU 


—Write Stories 2 
—WANT to Write Storiese 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: A New Method 
of Plot Suggestion for Writers of Creative Fiction, 
by William Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used and recom- 
mended by such noted authors as H. Bedford-Jones, 
Erle Stanley Gardner, Vic Whitman, Hubert LaDue, 
Marshal South, Hugh B. Cave, Laurence D’Orsay, 
and others. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send stamp for 
descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 


Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 

Typing; correction of minor errors; careful punctua- 
tion and paragraphing; one carbon. 30 cents per 1000 
words. Poems, % cent a line. Grammatical revision of 
prose, 80 cents per 1000 words; verse criticism, 2 cents 


a line. 
AGNES C. HOLM 
(Author of “Paragraphing for Suspense,’ “Evolution of 
a Poem,” etc.) 
1711-A Spring Street Racine, Wis. 


YOU CAN SELL 


Editors will buy if your stories are good enough, 
regardless of the well-known DEPRESSION. 


They have to fill up their magazines, don’t they? 


We give intelligent, sympathetic criticism and guid- 
ance, whether you are a beginner or a veteran. 


Send_for circulars and editorial recommendations 
from George Horace Lorimer, H. L. Mencken, — 
Farrar, and many other famous editors and publishers. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 West Forty-second St., New York, N. Y. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


More than 25 years of successful operation. Book 
MSS., short stories, articles, verse—criticized, revised, 
typed, prepared for publication, marketed. Reduced 
rates on all types and lengths, to meet present condi- 
tions. Let us know what you have—fiction, articles, 
verse—and the length of your MS. and we will name 
the lowest charge consistent with prompt and conscien- 
tious service. 

Special attention to the criticism of book MSS., re- 
vision and preparation of final copy, and to negotiating 
contracts for publication. Correspondence invited. 
textbooks for writers. Catalogue on request Bank and 
clients’ references. 


Editors: 
James Knapp Reeve and Agnes M. Reeve 
6 Alexander Bldg. Franklin, Ohio 


SHORT-SHORT STORY WRITERS! 


Write for the analysis of all the “short-shorts” in LIB- 
ERTY and COLLIER’S for two years past and the SIX 
methods that are used to put in the “trick” ending, sur- 
prise twist or dramatic punch. 

This analysis is accompanied by the ‘“thumb-nail’’ 
synopses of 100 of the best published “short-shorts.” It 
is instructive and valuable to every writer and is easily 
worth $100.00 to any author who is interested in writing 
“short-shorts’—the $500.00 kind. Price only $1.00. 


‘ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
828 Union Insurance Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 


DO YOU WANT YOUR 
BOOK PUBLISHED? 


If you do, here is something unique—ABSOLUTE 
HONESTY. We frankly publish author-financed 
volumes. We make no false promises. You do 
not submit, expecting royalty, later to be asked 
to “dig up.” This Press is wholly aboveboard. 

There are but few publishing houses offering roy- 
alty. And with these the big names get the call. 
Only the smallest percentage of unknowns send in 
acceptable manuscripts. We, on the other hand, 
have as our head, a man who can revise your 
writing until it is letter-perfect. Our printer 
knows every angle of the trade and guarantees 
mechanical perfection. Our President has headed 
the English departments of two colleges, has writ- 
ten for over seventy magazines, has out several 
volumes, has been literary advisor to two big 
publishing houses, is in Who’s Who. The mechan- 
ical end will have the personal attention of Wirt 
D. Hord, himself—who has been a practical print- 
er, author, teacher, and financier. 


Why not let us put your family history into 
print? Or those poems you have been writing? 
Or that message you feel you should give the 
public? Certainly you will have to pay us. But 
the most reasonable fees in the book trade will 
prevail. Sell the edition and let your friends sell 
and even make a fair profit! And best of all, it 
will be comforting to know the book will not go 
forth until Dr. Roscoe Gilmore Stott, President of 
the Press, has given it his personal revision. Tell 
us what you have! 


The Bookcraft Press, a Unit of 
W. D. HORD AND COMPANY 


Dixie Terminal, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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PLEASING TYPING 
is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. Carbon 
copy. Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, 1c the line. 
Dept. A, THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
MANUSCRIPT SALES AGENCY 
Has prepared an unusually helpful leaflet entitled 


WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Giving a detailed statement of _— of literary 
material in deman 


A copy will be mailed to you on request. 


The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for All Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The Writer’s 
Monthly looks awfully good to me. For years I 
have been telling beginning authors that there is 
nothing in the world so good for them as such a 
magazine. It puts them in touch with publications 
they would otherwise not think of. So many writ- 
ers live away from New York, and since by 
nature of the work it must be done in solitude, it 
seems to me that such a magazine coming in once a 
month is like hand-shakes from a fellow craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Kansas City Journal-Post, Kansas City, Mo., 
although using more syndicated material than for- 
merly, still welcomes illustrated articles having a 
semi-local interest, according to a Topeka, Kans., 
writer, who recently received $25 for a 700-word 
feature illustrated with three linoleum cuts. Pay- 
ment was made soon after publication. Tom Col- 
lins, Sunday editor, handles feature material. 


The Illustrated Feature Section, 628 N. Eutaw St., 
Baltimore, Md., pays upon acceptance at the minimum 
rate of 1 cent a word, for articles dealing with negro 
life. Especially desired is the self-improvement type 
of story, describing the success attained by some 
negro in a legitimate field of endeavor, despite physi- 
cal, financial or educational handicaps; or the article 
covering the occupational side of self-improvement, 
wherein the writer briefly surveys the field and the 
possibilities for negroes therein. Other stories may 
deal with historical negro characters or prominent 
foreign negroes. No article or story will be consid- 
ered that in any way might engender ill feeling be- 
tween the races. For such articles as described above, 
not exceeding 700 words, a minimum of $5 each is 
paid, and five or six are used in each issue. Short- 
stories should not exceed 3000 words, nor be shorter 
than 1600. Serials should run to ten installments of 
3000 words. Humorous sketches and original jokes 
also are purchased. 


The Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont., through its tele- 
graph editor, John R. Heron, wishes to advise con- 
tributors that it is only interested in fact articles and 
spot news features with a Canadian slant, rather than 
in “feature material of all kinds,” as recently re- 
ported by a subscriber. 


Country Life and American Home, heretofore pub- 
lished by Doubleday Doran & Co. at Garden City, 
New York, have been taken over by a new organiza- 
tion consisting of certain directors of Doubleday 
Doran & Company, including Reginald T. Townsend, 
present editor. Offices will be at 244 Madison Ave., 
the New York office of Doubleday Doran & Co. 


Phantom Detective, 570 7th Ave., New York, is a 
new magazine issued by the publishers of Thrilling 
Adventures, Thrilling Detective, and Thrilling Love. 
It uses a book-length novel by G. Wayman Jones, 
featuring the same character in each issue, but might 
be interested in a limited number of brief short-sto- 
ries to fill out the pages. 


Nickel Western and Nickel Detective, 537 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, have replaced Two Gun Stories 
and Popular Fiction, of the Metropolitan Publishers. 
The new magazines, edited by Samuel Bierman, use 
short-stories, novelettes, and special features. Mr. 
Bierman informs contributors that he is stocked up 
on Westerns for an indefinite period ahead. The de- 
tective magazine probably will be in the market to a 
limited extent. 


The Catholic Boy, 2642 University Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn., is stocked up on serials. 


The Commercial Appeal, Memphis, Tenn., has 
recently launched a Sunday magazine for which it is 
reported to buy features on current news, historical 
subjects, biographical and science subjects, as well as 
subjects of local interest. Space rates are paid on 
publication. 

Mail addressed to The American Leader, 1610 W. 
81st St., Chicago, is returned unclaimed. 

Flashes, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, is announced 


as a new humorous magazine published by the Thorn 
Publishing Co. Requirements are not at hand. 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Reports that contributors who submitted entries to 
the KOIL National Radio Play contest, were re- 
quired to pay an entrance fee were investigated dur- 
ing the past month by THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 
As a result of our correspondence, Mr. John J. Crip- 
pen, contest manager, wrote: “It had been our in- 
tention to defray legitimate expenses in this manner, 
prior to the obtaining of a sponsor by our advertis- 
ing department. We believe, however, that this step 
has discouraged likely talent, and we are interested, 
above all, in securing MSS. of new and promising 
writers who have material with syndication possibili- 
ties. In view of this step, fees already paid are to 
be returned to writers. We shall carry the expenses 
ourselves and hope that readers of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST will receive this in good faith as expres- 
sive of our desire to encourage new talent and lend 
a helping hand to writers sincerely interested in 
breaking into radio writing. We shall continue to 
receive manuscripts, typewritten or legibly written in 
ink, which are to run about thirteen minutes and to 
employ no more than four major characters (prefer- 
ably two male and two female). All manuscripts 
must be written in dialogue form and should be com- 
plete episodes containing an interesting climax. Fol- 
lowing the close of the contest, February 15th, all 
unavailable manuscripts accompanied by postage will 
be returned. In no cases will criticism service be 
offered. Courtesy awards totaling $25 will be paid 
and 50 per cent of all royalties payable to Fontenelle 
Features by syndication of manuscripts secured 
through this contest will be paid to successful au- 
thors. Address John K. Crippen, Contest Manager, 
KOIL National Radio Play Contest, 6126 Avondale 
Ave., Chicago.” 


The Wild Flower Preservation Society, 3740 Oliver 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., offers a series of 
prizes ranging from $25 down for posters by school 
children, in a contest closing April 15, 1933. Rules 
may be obtained upon application. 


Kaleidograph, 702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., an- 


nounces that beginning with the January issue, in ad- 
dition to poetry, it will use two or more short short- 
stories, 1000 words or less, in each issue. For the 
best three stories during the year cash prizes of $15, 
$10, and $5 will be awarded in January, 1934. 


Inquiry at the offices of Pictorial Review, 222 W. 
39th St., New York, brings the information that the 
Pictorial Review-Dodd, Mead & Company first novel 
contest, which closed last July, has not yet been de- 
cided and will not be decided for an indefinite time. 


Physical Culture, 1926 Broadway, New York, has 
withdrawn its offer of $5 apiece for pictures of beau- 
tiful children and the offer of regular rates for let- 
ters from parents. 


Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., offers $15 
monthly for the best true story of experience in its 
“Adventurers All” department. 


Bunk, 155 E. 44th St., New York, offers prizes 
of $100 to $1 for four-line jingles dealing with 
“Chaste Lucy.” Closing date, March 15, 1932. De- 
tailed conditions are published in each issue of the 
magazine. 


Screen Weekly, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, of- 
fers a weekly prize of $5 for the best letter under 
200 words on a talking picture subject announced in 
each issue. 
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FREE MARKETING SERVICE 


I ACCEPT STORIES for marketing, if suitable, re- 
vise if warranted, for 10% commission on sales. Read- 
ing-criticism fee of $1 charged on unsalable stories up 
to 5,000 words, plus postage; 20c per 1,000 if longer. 
If salable, this is REFUNDED and service costs noth- 
ing. All MSS. must be submitted with this charge. 
Have sold over 125 of my stories to Ace-High, War 
Stories, etc. Best references. Try me with a sample 
story! 


CHARLES P. GORDON 
Bow AJ-148, Dante, Virginia 


PLAYWRIGHTS—BROADWAY! 


Am seeking worthwhile full-length plays for New 
York producers. I charge no reading, criticism or 


ing original, mature and _ fairly plays 
which conform with the demands of the professional 
theatre. Writers may query first or send scripts di- 


rect to 
DOROTHY MARET 
213 Wick Street 


CHICAGO CRITIC 


I sold the first six stories I ever wrote on first sub- 
mission! If you want honest criticism, I will help you. 
$1.00 first thousand words, 30c thousand thereafter. 
Typing, 40c thousand. Carbon, market suggestions, 
extra title page. Sales 10%, no reading fee! State 
service wante 


J. AUSTIN CLEMENTS 
1925 Monroe Chicago, Ill. 


Writing for Radio 


Thousands of people depend on the radio for enter- 
tainment. There is a call for new scripts to meet the 
demands of this form of writing. A new technique has 
been rapidly developed for the effective handling of 
radio programs. To meet the need for guidance in 
this new field, we are offering a carefully-prepared 
course for writers. 

Very early in radio it was discovered that the aver- 
age playlet or vaudeville skit would not do—programs 
had to be written to fit the occasion and for the pecu- 
liar necessities of this new medium of expression. 


RADIO WRITING | 


Our course in Radio Writing deals with every as- 
pect of radio as a means of creative expression. Radio 
is in constant evolution as respects advertising val- 
ues, entertainment ideas and clever instruction. In 
this course particular attention is paid to develop- 
ing and assisting original work by the student. The 
textbook gives six complete specimen programs as 
general models. The manner of instruction is flex- 
ible. Each student’s work is his alone—original ideas 
for radio programs are put into practice, under con- 
sultation with the instructor. 

To teachers, social workers, dialogue-writers, story- 
writers, playwrights, this course presents a real op- 
portunity. 


For prices and further information, address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL 


Dept. AJ, Springfield, Mass. 


any other type of fee. I am solely interested in sell- 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUTHORS 


Your response to our initial advertisement has 
been so favorable that we have decided to re- 


tain 
HERBERT ASHTON, JR. 


well known playwright and author of 


BERT LYTELL’S 


successful play and picture 
“BROTHERS” 


Mr. Ashton has been dialogue and scenario 
writer for two of Hollywood’s major studios; 
also author of several successful Broadway 
plays. He is now writing and selling to the 
new market—RADIO! 


If you want the best service and want it 
Honestly, then send us your — 
plays, short stories, scenarios, and radio ma- 
terial. 


Our rates are very moderate for all our 
services, such as Reading, Criticism, Revision, 
Collaboration, and marketing. 


Send us your manuscripts and watch results. 


° THE 
BROADWAY 
PENMEN 


125 West 45th Street 


New York 


NOTICE a 


@ Due to the popularity of the novel right now, I 
find it impossible to get time to give the Dyna- 
mite Course. This will be temporarily discontin- 
ued. I can, however, handle novels. If you’re a 
novelist, let’s get together. 


JOSEPH LUKE DODGE 
Edgebrook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 


PLOTAID 


NINETY PERCENT of rejected stories are unavail- 
able because of PLOT WEAKNESS. THIN, SLIGHT, 
OBVIOUS, TRITE PLOTS bring rejection slips. 
PLOTAID will help you build strong plots and pro- 
duce salable stories. Send $1.00 and receive this splen- 
did HELPER PLOTAID 


Box 236 Minneapolis, Minn. 


$75 IN COLD CASH 


“TI am in receipt of $75 in cold cash—for the first 
story I wrote under the guidance of THE THREE 
SECRETS OF SALABLE STORIES. After years of 
misdirected writing, too. Of course I’m happy; want 
to pass the good word along.”—Alan P. Harrison 
(Address on request). 


Send only $1 to Triple S Publishers, P. O. Box 313, 
Glendale, Calif., for THE THREE SECRETS, and 


receive The Fiction Elements Chart FREE. 


SHARDS, 


Manuscripts solicited. Prizes of 
and of $10 in each issue. 
ubscription $1.50 a year. 


Box 2007, Augusta, Georgia 
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JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 
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FIND THE MORAL 


A oe of J. McNULTY, Boston, Mass, reports 
one of those experiences which make free- 
lance writing the zestful life it is. 


“After one E. S. Hurd, proprietor of a sporting 
goods store in Bangor, Me., notified Ames A. 
Castle, editor of the Sporting Goods Journal, Chi- 
cago, that he would supply the data for an article 
if Mr. Castle would supply the writer-interviewer, 
Mr. Castle, assigned me to interview Hurd and 
write the article. 

“I drove the 250 miles from Boston to Bangor, 
and had to linger around Bangor most of a day, 
in order to get the information I needed, as Hurd 
claimed to be busy waiting on customers in his 
store. 

“At his request I turned over the manuscript 
to him to read, and he fervently promised to send 
it to the Sporting Goods Journal. Instead, there 
appeared in the rival monthly, the Sporting Goods 
Dealer, St. Louis, an article on the Hurd business, 
published under the name of Hurd, himself. 

“Mr. Castle, on investigation, states that he did 
not receive my manuscript. Hurd claims he sent 
it. He was paid for the article under his name in 
the Sporting Goods Dealer, and, as I was working 
on space rate, I received nothing, for my time, la- 
bor and expenses.” 


Harry Adler, crime specialist of THE AUTHOR & 
JouRNALIsT staff, is at work on this case, and startl- 
ing developments are expected hourly. 

To be serious, there is no difficulty in finding the 
moral. Mr. McNulty made his mistake in turning 
his original copy over to the merchant, and accept- 
ing the latter’s promise to dispatch to the editor. This 
is the wrong way of doing the thing. Writers on 
several thousand other such occasions in the past 
have made trouble for themselves in this way. It is 
too easy for the source to delay, lose the manuscript, 
decide he doesn’t want it to be published. There is 
not often such a mystery as this, but other misad- 
ventures are common. 

The right course is to supply the source with a 
carbon copy, on the understanding that the original 
will be held a reasonable length of time for any 
changes he may wish to make. 

The foregoing is not offered in defense of the mis- 
creant in the situation if, as certainly appears from 
Mr. McNulty’s letter, there was one. THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST feels that correspondence between the 
two magazines, and the Bangor, Me., dealer, is very 
much in order. 


WRITTEN TO SELL 


ODERN literature is a trade, and within it, as 

in other trades, we find old tricks and prin- 

ciples in use. It is not difficult to find in 

print “written to sell’’ material as craftily appealing, 

for flash and flash alone, apart from which it is not 

only valueless, but perhaps downright harmful, as 

any cheap gadget which comes out of Japan, or any 
fake nostrum promoted by a medical quack. 

We have the pitiful spectacle of a writer capital- 

izing the lack of knowledge of editors and the ignor- 


ance of readers, and deliberately concocting out of 
his supposed familiarity with facts articles which 
mislead and deceive. They are written to sell, come 
consequences that may to readers. 

Once in so often an article written to sell is of- 
fered to THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, but in the en- 
tire history of the magazine the number of such 
articles which have passed the editors and been print- 
ed is practically nil. There is an advantage in 
being editor and writer at the same time, as every 
member of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST staff is. 
Value of material can be judged from some basic 
familiarity with the facts. The exaggerated article 
is quickly told for what it is. 

For example, an article explains how the writer 
gathers articles by mail. He clips news items from 
trade papers, then writes letters to the merchants 
who have been mentioned, seeking additional infor- 
mation, photographs, etc. He reports a story of 
almost 100 per cent response to his letters. If the 
inferences which readers will draw from this article 
are correct, it is the sort of thing that THE AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST wants to print. 

It happens, though, that one of THE AUTHOR & 
JOURNALIST editors has carried on investigation and 
research by mail in an extensive way. He knows 
the opportunities and the limitations of mail-gather- 
ing of data. He knows that certain groups of sources 
respond well to inquiry letters, while other groups 
do not—among which is the group cited in the of- 
fered article. It is an interesting article, but one 
which presents a false and misleading picture, and 
it is rejected. 

It would be a happy condition if misleading 


articles on writing methods and opportunities al- > 


ways were rejected. The most despicable piece of 
writing of all is that done by a man in a position 
to give the true facts about a field of writing but 
who, instead, pounds out fifteen hundred or two 
thousand words of balderdash accompanied by a 
list of markets a majority of which, to his personal 
knowledge, buy practically no material. Such a 
writer is deliberately encouraging hundreds of writ- 
ers to aim articles at magazines which can’t and 
won't buy them. The editor assumes the good faith 
of the writer, who takes the publication for a ride, 
for such material inevitably reacts on the magazine 
presenting it. 

Figuratively speaking, good healthy Western gun 
play is none too good for such a faker. 


vvvW 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
IN THE TRADE, TECHNICAL AND 
CLASS JOURNAL FIELD 


Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte St., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., is exclusively a homecraft magazine, 
interested only in “how-to-make-it” articles for the 
home workshop. No popular scientific articles are 
used. E. A. Weishaar is editor. Payment is made 
on acceptance at 14 to 1 cent a word, and $1.50 to 
$3 for photos or drawings. 

Western Machinery World, 500 Sansome St., San 
Francisco, has changed its name to Western Machin- 
ery and Steel in order better to identify the scope of 
the magazine. 
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Thousands of Dollars from 
GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank accounts 
FAMOUS AUTHORS USE GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become famous. 

Ludwig Stanley Landmichl, author 
of more than a score of novels and 
serials, as well as hundreds of 
short stories and articles, praises 
GENIE. He says: 

“It is remarkable how swiftly 
and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
can evolve a plot from which a 
really entertaining story may be 
written. I have worked up no end 
of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been 
published. I am sending you three 
formulas or synopses of plots used 
in stories recently published.” 

A VERITABLE GOLD MINE! 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GENIE— 
another earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling con- 
sistently. A certain new writer sold seven stories in six 
weeks, all plotted by GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 


GENIE’S plots are countless! They are original—unusual— 
workable. 

GENIE is endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recom- 
mended by educators and editors—widely used by profes- 
=, writers and the Story Departments of Talking Picture 

tudi 

The PLOT GENIE is not an experiment—it is not a toy. 
It is practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the 
greatest storehouse of potential story material—the most 
— reference work for authors that has ever been de- 
vised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 Cents 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘Perfect Plotter,” 
which contains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a com- 
plete plot synopsis developed with PLOT GENIE. This alone 
may show you what is wrong with your rejected stories. 

= send 25c, coin or postage, and say, “Send me Perfect 
otter.’ 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
850 Union Insurance Bldg. Los Angeles, Calif. 


PLAZA HOTEL 


A splendid view of the Mountains. 
Opposite College Campus and only three 
blocks from the business section. 


SPECIAL TO FAMILIES 
AND PARTIES 


Cafe in Connection 


; GARAGE SERVICE 
Detailed Information for Motorists 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


There's a NE-W WAY 


to WRITING SUCCESS 


ep for free book about David Raffelock’s amaz- 
new discovery in teaching creative writing. 
The Creative Ability Developer is scientific and 
oa Makes the hardest part of writing easy. 
Opens floodgates of ideas. Simplifies 


plotting. Shortens your road 
to successful authorship. FRE 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE The Way 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. to 
Without obligation send free book about the Creative | Successful 
Ability Developer. Writing 


From Where You Sit 
AllAgents and Critics May Look Alike 


To find the right one is of tremendous impor- 
tance to you. I know that your choice is diffi- 
cult. Here are a few facts upon which to judge 
the service I offer: 


Loo 


The KING of 
GOLDEN VALLEY 


A few of my 
Clients’ October 
Magazine 
Appearances 
Several Early 
Autumn Books 
by my Clients 


Editorial Recognition: 

Located in New York, I am 
in personal touch with maga- 
zines and publishers. Editors 
regularly call upon me—by 
phone, letter and personal visit 
—to supply their regular and 
special needs. We sell scores 
of stories annually upon edi- 
torial solicitation and to new 
markets before their announce- 
ment in trade journals. 


Practical Professional ser 
Criticism: 
If your manuscript is un- 
salable my intimate knowledge 
of market requirements enables 
me to tell you why and where 
it falls short, and I help you 
reconstruct it directly in line 
with the policy of a definite 
active market. 


A Record of Accomplishment: 


Month after month I can 
crowd but a few of the stories 
by my clients appearing in 
popular magazines into my ad- 
vertisements. For eleven years 
I have been helping writers 
to sell. In the last five, half 
of them depression years, I 
have sent my clients well over 
$80,000.00 in checks. 


My Rates: 

The cost of my help is neg- 
ligible when you take into con- 
sideration the wasted time, 
fort and postage of unguided 
production and marketing. I 
charge a reading fee of 50c per 
thousand words, minimum fee of $2.00 on any manu- 
script. (Special rates on books.) Just as soon as we 
reach a $1,000. quota of sales for a client, all charges 
are dropped except the commission of 10% on American 
and 15% on foreign sales. 
IF you are satisfied that I can give you the kind of help 
you need, take the first step toward a_new start this 
year by sending me your manuscripts. Or write for my 


circular. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
LITERARY AGENT 
45 West 45th Street . . New York, N. Y. 


“CRIMSON BRAND 


OLONEL GEORGE & 
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The Street Cleaner, 501 Fifth Ave., New York, 
uses articles of general interest, humorous or other- 
wise, to street sanitation departments—to those peo- 

le who are engaged in conducting departments 
or cleaning streets, for cleaning catch-basins, for 
collecting garbage and ashes. The editor writes: 
“The average material submitted is not useful and 
always is rejected, either because of inappropriate- 
ness to our field or poor material per se.” Pay- 
ment is promised on acceptance. 


The Goat World, Vincennes, Ind., monthly, is the 
official organ of The American Milk Goat Record 
Association. It uses short items and longer (around 
2000 words), write-ups of well established and profit- 
able goat herds, any species. Give facts and figures 
—also send photographs if available. About 14 cent 
a word is paid on publication, with from $1 to $1.50 
a photograph. 

Management Methods, 330 W. 42nd St. New 
York, has been sold by the McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., to a group of men who have managed 
the publication for several years—Arthur C. Croft, 
Norman C. Firth, Sherwood D. R. Smith, and James 
R. Hayes. Announcement is that there will be no 
change in the scope or operating personnel of the 
publication. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York, has a new managing editor, Howard Stephen- 
sen, formerly associate editor of the Toledo News- 
Bee. Harold W. Hutchins, formerly associated with 
ee Circular, has joined the staff as associate 

itor. 


The Dodge Idea, Mishawaka, Ind., recently listed 
in another writers’ magazine as in the market for 
material, has not been published since 1929. 


Motor World Wholesale and Automobile Trade 
Journal, both published by the Chilton Class Journal 
Company, 56th and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have been combined. 


The Kansas City Star, Kansas City, Mo., normal- 
ly a liberal buyer, is buying sparingly at present. 
Following are excerpts from suggestions made to a 
contributor by E. B. Garnett, editor: “The Star 
feels that the reader is more entertained by a home- 
ly little feature story about some child’s adventure 
in Swope Park, than by some dowager’s opinion of 
the Taj Mahal. Or, again, the Star’s readers are 
more likely to be interested in how some clever 
housewife makes her family budget return enough to 
the savings account to provide for a trip to Europe, 
rather than how a Peggy Hopkins evades her credit- 
ors. The home comes first in The Star’s features. 
The Star's readers like stories of people who get 
ahead by being different from other people—person- 
ality articles leading along the path toward success. 
. . . Travel stories should embrace unique adventures 
and be written in a lively and entertaining style, 
rather than filled with prosaic descriptions of life 
around the Cafe de la Paix, or attempting to de- 
scribe the old palaces along the Grand Canal in 
Venice. The Star would gladly accord three columns 
of space to a sprightly interview with the landlady 
of a Swiss pension where Americans go to board an- 
nually, yet might not print one word of the same 
writer’s attempted interview with Mussolini.” .. . 
It is suggested that the writer outline his proposed 
article or story to Mr. Garnett, who, if the story ap- 
peals, will promptly instruct on how much to write, 
stating payment he believes it will be worth. Un- 
less otherwise agreed upon, payment does not ex- 
ceed $10 a column for text, and $3 each for photo- 
graphs. Ordinary photographs bring $1 to $2. Pay- 
ment is made the fifteenth of the month following 
publication, and submitted material is usually passed 
upon within a week. 
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Lubrication & Maintenance, 524 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, is a new publication announced by the Chek- 
Chart Publishing Co. It will deal principally with 
the servicing of automobiles. 

Corsets & Brassieres, 267 Fifth Ave., New York, 
has reduced its rates to 4 cent a word. At present, 
very little material is being bought. 

Piano & Radio Magazine, 23 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, according to E. R. Myers, editor, is not 
purchasing any material at the present time. 

Motor Service, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago, in returning several shop kinks, reported: “A 
great many of these kinks are sent in by Motor Serv- 
ice readers, and we always have a great supply on 
hand.” A. H. Packer is editor. Prompt handling 
is given all manuscripts, and accepted material is 
paid for on acceptance. 

The Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Ave., New York, is 
heavily inventoried at present, but will take on the 
article so good it must be bought. Francis Ludlow, 
editor, reports promptly on all manuscripts, paying 
on acceptance for any hough. 

Radio & Refrigerator Selling, 711-715 Glenn St., 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., has been temporarily discon- 
tinued. 

Radio, Pacific Bldg., San Francisco, Calif., is not 
paying for material at present, but H. W. Dickow, 
publisher, hopes soon to be in position to purchase 
manuscripts of interest to radio dealers. 

Western Wood Worker & Furniture Factory, 71 
Columbia St., Seattle, Wash., is receiving all its edi- 
torial material from staff men at Portland, San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, at the present time. “We 
want to use outside material again as soon as our 
advertising budget will allow us, which I hope will 
be early next year,” writes Nard Jones, editor. 

Southern Salesman, Presbyterian Bldg., Nashville, 
Tenn., is in no way a sectional publication, but is 
published in the interests of all salesmen, according 
to word received from F. B. Cummins, editor. ‘We 
are dealing almost entirely in sales fundamentals, 
and carry practically no news or features, either. with 
reference to the South, or elsewhere. It is our aim 
to be of benefit and service to every salesman, and 
to include in the paper only that which we believe 
to be practical and inspirational. Of course, where 
we feel that some news or a featured story (regard- 
less of what section it comes from) can be helpful 
to our readers, we will run it.” Articles should be 
kept under 1500 words. Payment is promised on 
tenth of month following publication. At present 
a contest is being conducted, prizes being awarded 
for the three best letters on “What Selling Means 
to Me.” 

Fuel Oil Journal, 420 Madison Ave., New York, 
announces that, with a change to larger page size, 
the editorial scope of the magazine will be increased 
to include problems of heating contractors and fuel 
oil jobbers as well as burner dealers. 

Grocery Trade News, a tabloid newspaper of the 
trade, is to be published semi-monthly by Butterick 
Business Publications, Inc., 79 Madison Ave., New 
York, publishers of Progressive Grocer and Good 
Hardware. 

The Midwest Purchasing Agent, 648 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, is to be published as successor to The 
Midwest Purchaser, with R. R. Ricker, formerly of 
The Purchasing Agent, manager. 

Air Conditioning Illustrated News, 360 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago, will appear semi-monthly after 
the first of the year. 

American Druggist, 57th St. at Eighth Ave., New 
York, will pay $10 for each acceptable article of 100 
to 250 words on the merchandising of toilet goods. 
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28 Lessons 

56 Daily Reports 

24 Charts and Tables 
18 Tests 


Appendix (with “answers” to tests) 


A Complete and Fascinating Self-Study Course (without service) 


$ 5.00 


The Creative Ability Developer 


By David Raffelock 


This remarkable course is for every writer. It is 
a scientific, psychological and modern method of 
developing creative literary ability. Every writer 
will profit from it, Hundreds have. This is a course 
that has received more enthuslastic approval than 
any other book, course, or writer-ald ever published. 
Purchased and praised by such well-known authors 
as George Brenn, James W. Routh, Ray Nafziger, 
Barry Scobee, Edward Parrish Ware, George C, 
Shinn and many others. 


Partial list of Lessons: How to Create a Literary 
Background for Yourself, Regulating Your Source 
of Inspiration, How to Use Aids for Writers, What 
Kind of Imagination Have You, The Equipment for 
Creative Writing, Drama—What It is and How to 
Create It, The Relation Between Creative Imagina- 


tion and the Subconscious Mind, Analysis of What 
Editors Want, Determining Your Aptitude for 
Writing Essays, Articles, Book Reviews, Plays, 
Novels and Poetry. 


INCLUDED IN THE CHAPTERS OF THE 
COURSE is a complete book on fiction writing, one 
of the most professional and practical ever writ- 
ten. The chapters of this book are: The Quality 
That Makes Stories Sell, Why Editors Have Ta- 
boos, Debunking Plot, The Show Window of Flic- 
tion, How to Make Puppets Live, Keeping the 
Reader Interested and The Business of Selling 
Stories. 


AVAIL YOURSELF OF THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO BUY THIS $60 COURSE NOW AT ONLY $5! 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Coio. 


Send me David Raffelock’s The Creative Ability Developer, the complete self-study course comprising 
text of lessons, charts, tables and tests, and the pad of 56 daily reports, 


0 I am Inclosing herewith my remittance In the amount of $5, the complete cost. 


O | am inclosing herewith $2.50 and will pay the postman $2.50 (plus small C. O. D. charge) upon delivery. 


$500 Poetry and Short-Story Prizes 
KALEIDOGRAPH will pay in excess of $500 in 
cash and merchandise prizes in 1933. New talent invited, 
poets and story writers. ANTHOLOGY for poetry contrib- 
utors—no charge for space. Poetry Book Contest. SIGNS 
AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitch-hikers Along 
the Literary Highway, including 500 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS, $1; THE PRACTICAL RHYMER, $1. Send 
stamped envelopes for PRIZE PROGRAM and other valuable 
information. 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(24-28 pgs. Monthly, $2 a year, 25c a copy) 
702 North Vernon Street DALLAS, TEXAS 


Have You Bought Your Copy of This LN 
Great Book for Writers? 

THE GRADUATE 

FICTIONEER 


By H. BEDFORD-JONES $1.60 postpaid 
Author & Journalist Book Service 
q 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
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Willard E. Hawkins 


SPECIAL SERVICE FOR 
REvISED Mss. 


Experience in many cases has con- 
vinced us of The Author & Journalist 
staff that a writer often needs more than 
a single criticism on any given manu- 
script. The first criticism may point out 
the need for elaborate revision—import- 
ant changes in the construction, the 
characterization, the plot, the climax, the 
ending—in a fiction story, and equally 
drastic changes in an article. The au- 
thor revises to the best of his ability, 
but cannot be sure that he has fully 
caught the spirit of the critic’s sugges- 
tions. He would like to return the man- 
uscript for another reading, but hesi- 
tates to pay a full criticism fee. 

To meet this situation, we have es- 
tablished a half rate for second criti- 
cisms. In many instances, the second 
criticism is vitally needed and may be 
even more helpful to the writer than 
the first. It reveals whether the client 
has the ability to profit from criticism— 
to catch the spirit of constructive sug- 
gestions. 

Just send your manuscript with the 
regular criticism fee, but remember that 
if you want us to give it the once-over 
after you have revised it, you may send 
it back with half the fee for a second 
reading. This double service has proved 
immeasurably helpful to many of our 
clients, both in the beginning and pro- 
fessional class. 


he. 


Chief of Staff 


COUNTS... 


IN LITERARY CRITICISM 


HE skill and judgment which come from working with 
hundreds of writers, on thousands of manuscripts, is re- 
tained for the beginning writer who submits his manu- 

scripts to The Author & Journalist Criticism Staff. 

And supplementing this is familiarity with markets such as 
only The Author & Journalist, whose columns are constantly 
used by hundreds of publications in their quest for suitable 
material, possesses. 

Willard E. Hawkins is Chief of Staff. He is assisted by 
Harry Adler, Fiction Critic, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, verse, 
and Frank Clay Cross, non-fiction. All these men are writers 
whose work frequently appears in foremost national publica- 
tions. The practical slant of the working writer is to be found 
in every Author & Journalist criticism. 

There is no arbitrary limit to the length of criticism, or the 
time expended by the critic who prepares. Instructions to 
critics embody the policy of The Author & Journalist since its 
inception in 1915, namely, that the best shall be given, as de- 
termined by the need. 

Authorship is an extremely individual thing. The weakness 
of one writer is the strength of another. Splendid tales are 
written which never sell—unless the writer learns of the basic 
disapproval of the market for their type. But it is quite pos- 
sible for a writer to demonstrate his potentialities even though 
theme be mischosen, plot have fundamental flaws, development 
bear the impress of the amateur. 

Encouragement and inspiration are large in the calling of the 
literary critic. 

The Author & Journalist critic continues with an analysis of 
technique. He points out what is wrong, suggests the manner 
of improvement. 

If salability of material, either before or after revision, ap- 
pears, he names the most likely markets. 

To assist in most able criticism, The Author & Journalist in- 
troduced The Progress Chart, which rates every fiction manu- 
script for 19 writing fundamentals. The result is criticism 
made specific in high degree. 

The object in the A. & J. office is every manuscript returned 
to client within 72 hours of receipt, an objective which seldom 
is not attained. a 

The very reasonable rates are given in the schedule which 
follows. 


SEND YOUR MANUSCRIPTS TODAY! 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


#000 to 5,000 fo 6/000... 
2,000 to 3,000... ... 3.00 7,000 to 8,000. 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000....... ... 3.50 8,000 to 9,000. 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000. 4.00 9,000 to 10,000. 6.50 
10,000 to 20,000 words, per 1,000. -50 
20,000 words or more, per 1,000 40 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 
All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage. 


Literary revision with typing, per M words $2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per M -50 
Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less 1.00 

Additional lines, each -05 
Play criticism: For each act 3.00 


1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colorado. 


The Author & Journalist Criticism Department, 


I desire a complete Author & Journalist criticism of my manuscript entitled 


which I send herewith. It contains 


words, and I enclose 


Name 


to cover, in accordance with your regular scale of fees. 
manuscript, I understand I am to receive the free PROGRESS CHART and A. & J. Story Sales System. 


I also enclose return postage. If this is a nection 


Address 


City. 


State 
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